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KEYNES AND THE 
CAMBRIDGE OUTLOOK 


By 
HARMAN GRISEWOOD 


N a book of essays! dedicated to J. M. Keynes, Lytton 
[ser wrote of Voltaire’s Lettres Philosophiques: 
Contemporary French readers when they had shut the book 
found they were looking out on a new world; that a process of 
disintegration had begun among their most intimate beliefs and 
feelings; that the whole rigid framework of society—and of life 
itself{—the hard dark narrow antiquated structure of their existence 
ven suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye, become a faded shadowy 
g. 
The note of glee in this somewhat exaggerated passage must be 
accounted for by Strachey’s interest in the fel of 
another rigid framework of society more recent than that which 
evoked the enmity of Voltaire. Strachey surely had in mind the 
resemblance offered by the Victorian world and the world to 
which Voltaire was opposed. We are now able to see, largely 
through the evidence published in Mr. R. F. Harrod’s Lif of 
Keynes, that Strachey’s view of the Victorian world was not 
gained in solitary reflexion. His opinions grew as a result of livel 
discussion and they were largely shared by the group that wah 
— in it. The group included Keynes and the discussion was 
gun at Cambridge when he and Strachey were undergraduates 
together just after the turn of the century. This group of young 
men found the ideas which they were to develop and make 
public already emerging. What Strachey called the hard dark 
narrow structure of existence had begun to yield to the process 
of disintegration some years before the brilliant young Keynes 
arrived from Eton. A convenient date at which the process 
becomes recognizable and coherent is suggested by Keynes him- 


t Books and Characters (Chatto and Windus, 1922). 
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self as being the year in which Henry Sidgwick resigned his 
fellowship because he felt that his beliefs were not compatible 
with the requirement of the University religious tests. The 
process moved fairly quickly after 1869. The ground had been 
well prepared. Bertrand Russell has said that when he went up to 
Trinity, twenty years later, not one of the dons could con- 
scientiously have signed the Thirty-Nine Articles. Of Roger 
Fry’s Christianity in the early ‘nineties, Virginia Woolf has 
written: “His creed . . . had dropped away from him without 
any shock or pain so far as he was concerned.’’ Much the same 
might be said of Lowes Dickinson, G. M. Trevelyan, Lytton 
Strachey, Keynes and others of their company. This painless 
extraction of what seemed the Christian root presents a very 
different picture from the hard struggles of the Victorian 
conscience among such pioneers of agnosticism as A. H. Clough 
or Sidgwick himself. 

Where the religious institution broke down, the social 
institutions were similarly affected. If the Christian scheme as 
Keynes and Strachey knew it was the most important item in 
the Victorian structure then due for demolition, it was one that 
seemed to that generation at Cambridge the easiest to overthrow. 
The best course was to ignore it altogether; and there was to be 
no looking back over the shoulder. Keynes impatiently re- 
proaches Sidgwick as follows: “he never did anything but 
wonder whether Christianity was true and prove that it wasn’t 
and hope that it was.” The frame of mind among Keynes’ 
associates was pretty closely that of Ernest Pontifex towards the 
end of Samuel Butler’s story The Way of all Flesh. ““The question 
of Christianity is virtually settled” (says Ernest Pontifex talking 
with Mr. Overton), “or if it is not settled there is no lack of 
those engaged in settling it. The question of the day now is 
marriage and the family system.” Pontifex’s experience had led 
him to think of Christianity mainly as an irrational code tyran- 
nously imposed upon the family in the interests of filial duty and 
the conservation of property. There was nothing genuinely 
religious that could be adopted from this system by a strong 
enquiring mind. Voltaire was a natural ally of those who had 
grown up in such an atmosphere. Many whose experience had 
been mild and happy by comparison with the bitter cruelties of 


the Pontifex home-life would nevertheless recognize similar 
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traits within their own circle so far as the use of the Bible was 
concerned. Butler was revolving these dangerous thoughts in the 
comfortable years of the ’seventies; but his novel first appeared 
in 1902, the year before Moore’s Principia Ethica and Russell’s 
and Whitehead’s Principia Mathematica—the year that Keynes 
went up to King’s. 

To make some estimate of the achievement of this group we 
should enquire not only what it is that they wished to see undone 
but also what they wished to establish. Some light is thrown on 
both these questions by the two volumes of Keynes’ writings 
recently re-issued, Essays in Persuasion and Essays in Biography. 
These, taken together with the earlier volume Two Memoirs, 
contain the written record of their author’s hopes for the future 
and distrust of the past. To make the Essays wholly intelligible 
they need to be illuminated by reference to that Cambridge 
background documented in Mr. Harrod’s biography. Keynes was 
a Cambridge Apostle and he remained faithful to the principles 
of this society all his life. His friends were ‘apostolic’ and his 
higher aims were established by discussion at this most fastidious 
of debating societies. One of these principles was a deliberate 
cultivation of an unworldly attitude towards success. Of the ideal 
Cambridge man Lowes Dickinson has written that he is “un- 
worldly without being saintly, unambitious without being 
inactive.” The atmosphere created by reading Mr. Harrod’s Life 
is one of brilliance and success in the world. But the two volumes 
of essays recall the reader to the cult of “‘unworldliness’’ practised 
by the Cambridge Apostles in the Edwardian period. This 
unworldliness was not other-worldly; it was not religious in a 
transcendental sense; it was not opposed to the principalities and 
powers; it wished rather to elevate and refine these powers to 
the requirements of King’s and Trinity. The kingdom it sought 
to establish is decidedly of this world. 

The reader of his Essays in Persuasion is impressed by the dis- 
appointment of Keynes. Their author describes these essays as 
“‘the croakings of a Cassandra who could never influence the 
course of events in time.”’ They are concerned largely with three 
great controversies of the ’twenties—The Versailles Treaty, the 
Policy of Deflation and the Return to the Gold Standard. In each 
case Keynes was in opposition. His mind had been trained to 

* Hart-Davis, tos 6d and 12s 6d. 
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oppose everything which did not pass the fine mesh of the 
Cambridge intelligence. But this mind could be as exclusive, 
undiscerning, rigorous and unkind as the typical Victorian mind 
in opposition to which the Cambridge mind has been formed. 
Much of his critical analysis has indeed proved correct, but this 
itself is not sufficient to ensure the enduring value of the essays. 
“The Economic Consequences” will survive as part of the 
documentation of its period. ““The General Theory”’ is a classic in 
the history of economics, but the rest of Keynes’ writing as 
represented in this collection is not much more than able 
journalism. It is likely, however, that these essays will survive 
much as the occasional writing of Condorcet, which is read since 
it is necessary to the understanding of the period and of a man 
who is seen to be important in it once his elaborate context is 
understood. However isolated a figure Keynes appears at first 
sight, he was in fact—like Condorcet—consciously related to a 
group. The group was powerful. Their influence was not directly 
upon the course of events but upon the outlook of those who 
determined it. This outlook relied upon a new vocabulary of 
_ disdain with which the past could once more be put aside to open 
up a fair prospect for the future. ““We were the last of the 
Utopians or meliorists . . wrote Keynes. The strongest 
element in the “‘better world” that was hoped for was a firm 
rejection of the past. That the future would be altogether different 
was its most important and attractive quality. 

Concerning this outlook, the Essays in Biography are more 
revealing and significant. It was part of the Cambridge apostolic 
creed, encouraged by Moore’s Principia, to place the highest value 
upon the integrity of motive and upon personal relationships. 
And the group is perhaps seen at its best in treating of human 
beings and private life. The novels of E. M. Forster and of 
Virginia Woolf, the personal studies of Strachey, the letters and 
friendships of Lowes Dickinson are characteristic fruit of the 
thoughtful, sensitive cultivation of personal relationships which 
was stimulated at Cambridge in the early years of this century. 
Each of Keynes’ subjects is looked at from a particular stand- 
point, and it is this standpoint which concerns us here in trying 
to answer the two questions—What is it that the group wished 
to establish, and what did they wish to destroy? “‘I have sought,” 

1 My Early Beliefs, page 98. 
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writes Keynes in his preface to the Biographical Essays, “‘with 
some touches of detail to bring out the solidarity and historical 
— of the High Intelligentsia of England who had built 
up the foundations of our thought since Locke in his essay 
‘Concerning Understanding’ wrote the first modern English 
book.” The thread of continuity which Keynes sought is found 
at Cambridge. Locke, it is true, was a son of Oxford but he was 
something of an Oxford renegade and rebelled against the 
Aristotelian tradition. The standpoint Keynes adopts is that of 
the —7 he knew at King’s and Trinity; human beings must 
first of all be emancipated from the past—as Forster’s Schlegels 
in Howards End. But in achieving this liberty they must not 
scorn the advantages of leisure and private property which the 
past conferred. The refinements acquired in the Victorian heyday 
must be diffused and further refined; they must not be diluted 
nor confused with the aims of politics. Their ideal setting is the 
University common room, the studio, or the urban salon. The 
continuity of tradition which he brings to light runs from Newton 
to the late F. P. Ramsey, through Paley, Malthus, Sidgwick, 
Marshall and Moore. The “touches of detail’’ are intermittent and 
the continuity is less perceptible than the solidarity; indeed it is 
hardly possible to imagine what book could have been fully 
acceptable to Keynes had his thesis been completely developed. 
Conversation was a more important source of wisdom than 
written texts. A depositum fidei was constructed by private inter- 
course and its validity was guaranteed by the living testimony of 
living persons. Thus on its positive side the High Intelligentsia of 
Cambridge was a gnostic sect yet with no powers to transmit 
its gnosis to its descendants. But on its negative side it was a true 
revolt against Victorian England, and its effect is lasting. 

“T remain and always will remain an immoralist,”’ writes 
Keynes.! There is nothing Gidean in this confession. Keynes and 
Cambridge, and most of Bloomsbury have little in common 
with, for example, the romantic nihilism of the hero of the Caves 
du Vatican; theirs was a constructive immoralism grounded in 
Cambridge Platonism. It was meant to be as scientific and exact 
as symbolist logic. It believed in candour as an ultimate value. 
It had little to do with the humanist Hellenism of Sheppherd or 
Livingstone. It trusted scientific techniques and the adroit exercise 

t My Early Beliefs, page 98. 
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of the intelligence to solve the world’s ills. It believed in dirigisme 
and organization as a superstructure for politics. It believed in 
this scheme much as Turgot and Condorcet believed in their 
system as applied to the problems of pre-revolutionary France. 
Tust as these practical men of Voltaire’s circle depended upon a 
stable society that was guaranteed by the French monarchy, so 
Keynes as the practical man of the Cambridge Apostles depended 
upon a stability of refinement guaranteed by a comparable 
structure that is now dissolving. It was the tragedy of Condorcet 
that he contributed to the destruction of the system of authority 
which would have made his ideas feasible. It is similarly the 
tragedy of Keynes that many of his ideas took away from our 
world what would have enabled them to be fruitful. It is scarcely 
perceptible, in the Biographical Essays, to what an extent the 
— of the attack was upon the Christian structure viewed 
intellectually and socially. Wherever the Christian conscience 
appears it is shewn as antipathetic. Distortions of it account for 
the repulsive characteristics in Lloyd George and Wilson. It is 
the weakness in Marshall’s economics. What was hid from the 
author is the contribution that the Christian virtues make to the 
world that he wished to improve. The Christianity against which 
he and his company rebelled was in truth “hard, dark, narrow” 
and intellectually thin. Nowhere in the writings of this group do 
we discern the least acquaintance with a fully developed Christ- 
ianity of the sort made well known to the present day by the 
writings of Eliot or Maritain. 

The failure, then, of the Cambridge outlook may be sum- 
marized as being a failure to appreciate the degree of stabili 
that is required for the operation of the sceptical mind; thoug 
the work of this mind should indeed be destructive of what is 
feeble and inadequate, it must never erode the main structure on 
which the fabric of society is built. The world of the Cambridge 
Apostles was typically a world of brilliant young men who could 
never develop into sages. They were not political socialists; their 
socialist affinities, through Dickinson, stopped short at anything 
that could be called a revolutionary commitment. Their socialism 
was no more violent than the urbane and sceptical discourse in 
the drawing-rooms at Holland House; but such a taint in society’s 
leadership, if it is dominant, can become the most deadly 
accompaniment to political action in a revolutionary era. Because 
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there was no respectable opposition to the ascendancy of their 
ideas, which the abilities of this group established, they succeeded 
in bringing about a calamitous suspicion of many of the values 
and virtues which we now spend much care in attempting to 
defend and to restore. Thus it was that the High Intelligentsia 
denied to a vital generation between the wars a much wanted 
leadership in those moderating qualities of piety and respect 
which are required by a society that has to endure a period of 
rapid political and social change. 


SELF-ACCUSATIONS OF 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 


An Incident in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 


By 
W. F. REA 


spicuous as well as the most baffling characteristics of the 

“trials” of Cardinal Mindszenty, Archbishop Grosz, and 
others, may have recalled to some who are familiar with Eliza- 
bethan history some equally puzzling confessions made in England 
at that time by another victim of religious persecution. These are 
the confessions of Henry Walpole. As it is now told, the story of 
these confessions is one of the saddest incidents in the history of 
the Catholic martyrs of those days. Landing with two companions 
near Bridlington, on the Yorkshire coast, Walpole had been 
captured within twenty-four hours, and sent to York Castle, 
where he was imprisoned for about three months. During this 
time he had religious discussions with several people, including 
Dr. John Favour, whose name has been brought into prominence 
in a recent work,! and he made some written statements at the 

t A. L. Rowse, The England of Elizabeth, pp. 431-33. 


Te ‘“confessions” which have been one of the most con- 
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request of the Earl of Huntingdon, the President of the Council 
of the North. From York Castle he was transferred to the Tower, 
and his imprisonment there lasted just about a year, after which 
he was sent back to York to be tried and executed. He died 
heroically on the scaffold on April 7, 1595. This article is con- 
cerned with the events which occurred when Walpole was in 
the Tower. In his book De Persecutione Anglicana, written some 
eleven years before Walpole was captured, Father Persons had 
grimly said that the sufferings of those imprisoned in the Tower 
were not fully known on account of the care taken by the 
government to hush them up. Unfortunately this is only too 
true of Henry Walpole, ae i hence arises the mystery which 
surrounds his imprisonment. We know, however, that Walpole 
suffered much, and apparently more than most from cold and 
exposure, that he was tortured as many as fourteen times, more 
frequently than any other victim of Elizabeth’s persecution. 
While imprisoned, he carved his name on the wall of the Salt 
Tower, where it may still be read. When first arrested he had 
shown himself ardent and fearless, and when he came out of the 
darkness of his cell in the Tower, he was as ardent and fearless as 
he had been before. So, radiant with the glory of martyrdom, he 
went to his death. So far the story of his life and his death is 
straightforward enough, and it was thus that it was told by his 
first biographer, Father Joseph Creswell, only a year after Walpole 
died. 

When the archives were opened, however, in the nineteenth 
century, a further story was revealed which sullied the record of 
unblemished fortitude. For there appeared for all to read, page 
after page of confessions, in Walpole’s own handwriting, in which 
he seemed to yield most tragically to all the demands of his 
tormentors. He mentions those whom he has heard have given 
refuge to Father Garnet, the English Jesuit Superior, and so 
brings them into danger of spoliation, imprisonment, and even 
death. He reveals other names as well, one after another, through 
the length of these twenty pages which now lie in the Public 
Record Office. Careful examination seems to show that nothing 
was said which the government did not know already, and that 
most names mentioned are those of people safely out of the 
government's way on the Continent. But any hopes that might 
thereby be roused that his collapse was not complete seem dashed 
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by the words in which he even seems to recant his own faith. A 
later writer, admittedly a non-Catholic, but a sympathetic one, 
was to say bluntly that he renounced his faith,t and Walpole’s 
own words, if they are Walpole’s, hardly admit any other con- 
clusion. Space will only allow here the citation of a few, but they 
appear only too dreadfully clear. He promises that he will con- 
form himself ‘‘in all things to Her Majesty’s godly laws . . . and 
never more to be subject to the ambition of the pope,’’ and later 
repeats that he will “‘never again return to popery.” Again 
he says that his sincere intention of conforming to the laws will 
redound to the honour of God and the service of his prince and 
country, ‘“without prejudice to the Catholic faith which I ever 
profess,” and then he goes on, “‘so not refusing to go to the church, 
and if I were worthy as others be (I being very mean in learning), 
there to preach only such doctrine as my conscience doth tell me, 
and the spirit of God, to be manifestly deduced out of the word of 
God, attributing to Her Majesty as much honour, power and 
jurisdiction in temporal and spiritual persons and causes as I 
perceive the learned of both universities do agree upon. . . .””? 
And so the citations might be continued. 

To the scholars of the nineteenth century the evidence of these 
confessions seemed irrefutable. They lived at a time when the 
influence of Ranke, and the novelty of opened archives still 
taught them to look at an original document with wondering 
respect. For them there was only one possible conclusion. 
Walpole had wavered and fallen. He was to rally later, and to die 
gloriously, but in the Tower he had yielded. “The cruel, oft- 
repeated torture did its wicked work, and wrenched from the 
broken spirit what the conscience condemned.” So wrote Father 
John Morris,3 while Walpole’s most important biographer spoke 
of him more hardly as “‘a man who aspired to be a hero and 
failed.’’4 It was only to be expected that with the present century 
these confessions would be subjected to a more scientific and 
rigorous scrutiny. This was done by the late Father J. H. Pollen, 
S.J., who did the immense service to future scholars of putting 
the confessions into print.5 He is rather kinder in his judgment 

t A. O. Meyer, England and the Catholic Church under Queen Elizabeth, p. 183. 

* Catholic Record Society Publications, V, pp. 257, 258, 266. 

3 Life of Father John Gerard, p. 291. 


4 A. Jessop, One Generation of a Norfolk House, p. 263. 
5 In the Catholic Record Society Publications, V, pp. 244-68. 
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than his predecessors, and reads more than they did, and indeed 
more than the present writer is inclined to read, into phrases 


which seem to qualify his complete submission. “Phrases of this | 


sort,’ he writes, ““do not excuse the ill-sounding propositions, but 
they give us clearly to understand that his unfortunate concessions 
are, at least, not to be taken as final statements of his mind.” Else- 
where, however, he refers to Walpole’s “unworthy concessions.” 

It is worth noting, too, that in Father Pollen’s opinion the chief 
cause of Walpole’s collapse was not physical torture but moral 
pressure, in other words dread of future torments, weakness, 
depression, hopelessness, confusion. Though he thought it likely 
that some bodily pain had been inflicted on him, he thought that 
had Walpole been tortured to any great extent, the handwriting 
in his confessions would have been almost illegible, as indeed it 
was when he finally came out of the Tower. Father Pollen’s 
conclusions have been accepted without question for the last 
forty years, and so all who refer to Walpole’s confessions assume 
that they are genuine. 

The present writer believes on the contrary that the confessions 
are in part forgeries, and the first purpose of this article is to show 
the evidence pointing to that conclusion which existed forty years 
ago had the scholars of that day been alive to it. This is not meant 
as a carping criticism of the great and devoted scholars of the 
past, especially of Father Pollen, of whom none should speak but 
with reverence. Had their work not gone before, this small 
epilogue would never have followed after. But so solid are the 
grounds for suspecting the genuineness of Walpole’s confessions, 
that one can perhaps only explain their unquestioning acceptance 
by such talented scholars from the circumstances of the times in 
which they lived. It will be seen that all the critical examinations 
of Walpole’s confessions were made by men who had their feet 
firmly planted on the sure and firm-set earth of Victorian and 
Edwardian England. Consequently it was very difficult for them 
to visualize the conditions which would prevail under a regime 
recently established by a revolution. They would tend to under- 
estimate the sense of insecurity of the new ruling caste, their 
desperate attempts to foment trouble in foreign countries, so as 
to anticipate the real or imagined danger of a coalition against 
them, their dependence on spies at home to ferret out threats 


to their peace, and lastly their use of forgery and alleged con- 
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fessions to undermine respect for those whom they considered 
their foes. Walpole’s arrest was separated from the final English 
religious revolution, that of 1559, by the same distance of time as 
we are separated from the Russian Revolution of 1917. In the 
light of what we ourselves have had to witness, the circumstances 
surrounding the confessions of Walpole, and indeed the whole 
Elizabethan persecution, seem different and far more sinister. 

In an unpublished note Father Pollen once wrote that the 
possibility of forgery is ruled out by the fact that the government 
never made use of the confessions. At first sight this seems a 
telling point, for why should the government’s agents go to the 
length of this elaborate forgery, and then allow their work to lie 
unused? But the difficulty is much less than might appear. In the 
first place, it is possible that the government did make use of 
them; and secondly, this first question gives rise to another, and 
one which is more difficult to answer, namely, if the confessions 
were genuine, why did not the government make use of them? 

It needs no very great acquaintance with the Elizabethan 
persecution to know how anxious the government was to wring 
from priests either promises of conformity with the state religion, 
or information against other priests or against the laity who had 
harboured or helped them. Apart from the value of the infor- 
mation in itself, nothing would so dishearten the Catholics as the 
knowledge that the priests, for whose sake they had dared so 
much, would yield in a crisis, or would give information which 
would bring them all into danger. A very telling example of this 
anxiety to secure an incriminating confession can be seen in the 
examination of Father John Gerard, which occurred in the near-by 
prison of the Counter about a month after the last of the alleged 
confessions of Walpole, which is dated. The examining magistrate 
was Mr. Justice Young, who had also examined Walpole, and 
had countersigned some of his most abject confessions. Young, 
in his exasperation at Father Gerard’s refusal to conform, had 
said to him that Southwell—then in the Tower—was more 
sensible, since he had at length agreed. The rest of the conversation 
is best given in Father Gerard’s own words. 

I answered: “I don’t believe for a moment that Father Southwell 
wishes to treat with anyone, I mean from any faltering on his part 
or from any wish to learn from a heretic what he should believe. . . .” 


Young took his Bible and kissed it. 
B 
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“T swear on this book that Southwell has offered to treat with a 


view to accepting our religion.” 
“T don’t believe he has done any such thing,” I said. 
“What!” answered one of his men. “You don’t believe Young 


when he swears that what he says is true?” 
“I do not believe him and I will not believe him,” I answered. “I 
put more faith in Father Southwell’s steadfastness than in any words 


of Young. ...”? 


This passage is enough to show the desperate anxiety of the 
government to get an acknowledgment of conformity from 
Father Gerard, and to show to what use they could have put a 
compromising confession by Southwell, had such existed. More- 
over the incident brings up a great problem for anyone who 
believes in the genuineness of Walpole’s confession. For, if it was 
genuine, it was at that very moment in the government’s pos- 
session, countersigned by Young himself. Why then was it not 
used to dismay, if not to shake Father Gerard? 

Father Gerard’s life affords us another example of the eagerness 
with which the government tried.to secure these discreditable 
confessions. Three years had passed since he had had his interview 
with Young in the Counter. Gerard was now in the Tower, 
where he was tortured several times. Once, on being helped back 
to his cell from the torture chamber he chanced to meet some 
fellow-prisoners; thereupon he said to the gaoler in their hearing 
that he wondered why he had been so pressed to reveal the 
whereabouts of Father Garnet, since it was a sin to betray an 
innocent man, and he would not do it, even to save his life. As 
he himself says, the reason why he spoke in a loud voice was “‘to 
prevent them [the authorities] spreading a report, as they so often 
do, that I had confessed something.”? Once again, it is hard to 
explain why, if they showed such readiness to publish accounts of 
confessions which were false, they allowed one that was genuine 
to lie unknown, until it emerged into the daylight of Victorian 
London. 

Another striking example of the eagerness of the government 
and its agents to make use of an offer to conform, even by a 
layman, is provided by the story of John Finch, a Lancashire 
yeoman who had been arrested at Christmas 1580. So anxious 


t John Gerard, translated by Philip Caraman, S.J., p. 75. 
2 Ibid., p. 111. 
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were the authorities to give the impression that he had conformed, 
that they promised to release him, provided that he would agree 
not to deny the story, which they would then spread, that he had 
gone to church. If then they could make such use of a false story 
of the conformity of an unknown yeoman in Lancashire, they 
could have used with much greater profit a true story of the 
submission of Walpole. It is no exaggeration to say that those 
anxious to prevent a return to the old religion looked on Jesuits 
with more fear and hatred than on any other living men. In 
the penal acts of 1585 and 1593 they have the honour to be 
mentioned first. Yet this Jesuit had offered to conform in most 
abject terms and with contemptuous words had repudiated 
the Pagery and the government let the chance go by. It is hard 
to explain. 

Moreover, nearly fourteen years before, a Jesuit named Father 
James Bosgrave had agreed to their wishes at least to the extent 
of going to the Anglican church, and the government had then 
_ acted in very different fashion. Father Bosgrave had spent almost 

his whole life in eastern Europe, and had not returned to England 
with any missionary intention, but solely for the sake of his 
health. As he knew nothing about conditions in England, he 
agreed without difficulty to attend the Anglican church, hoping 
indeed that listening to sermons would benefit his almost forgotten 
knowledge of his native language. The government was jubilant, 
and gladly spread abroad the news that a Jesuit had agreed to go 
to one of their churches. Father Bosgrave’s discovery of his 
mistake, his retractation, imprisonment in the Tower, and 
torture do not concern us here,? but what does concern us is 
the immediate use which the government made of his offer to 
attend church. If they were so quick to seize that opportunity, 
one would have expected them to make some use of the terribly 
compromising pages, written by Walpole himself, had such pages 
really existed. 

Walpole’s death at York, about a year after he had first been 
sent to the Tower, was said to have done more for Catholicism — 
in the north than anything that had been done for decades. How 
much of that impression would have been lost if Sir John Saville, | 
in the impassioned speech which he had made for the Crown just 


* Catholic Record Society Publications, V, pp. 78--88. 
2 The details are in Foley, Records of the English Province, S.J., Ul, pp. 279-94. 
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before, could have turned round on Walpole, and reminded him 
of how he had denied his Faith at the threat of torture, and how 
he had betrayed those whom his silence should have protected. 
But from the beginning to the end of the trial at York both the 
accusers and the se acted as if these compromising pages had 
never been written. 

Indeed, to have genuine confessions and not use them seems 
little short of idiocy. But this is not the only example of quite 
incredible foolishness of which the Elizabethan government was 
guilty, if the confessions were really genuine. If Walpole gave 
way so completely as these confessions represent him as givin 
way, why was he tortured at all? And why was he tortured wit 
a barbarity which seems to surpass that inflicted on any other 
sufferer for religion in Elizabeth’s reign? Surely it would have 
been better to publish all that he had confessed and then, if he 
had retracted his promise to go to church, to let him join the 
captives at Wisbeach, or even to exile him. As a man who had 
yielded to the government’s demands, and given away the names 
of his co-religionists, he would have been a figure of pity or 
scorn or ridicule. That would have been more damaging to the 
old religion than all the racks, thumb-screws and manacles in the 
dungeons of the Tower. To torture under such circumstances 
would have been foolishness, and Burghley and his colleagues 
were no fools. 

Finally, if we accept the genuineness of Walpole’s confessions, 
we are faced with a considerable psychological difficulty. Walpole 
had come to England burning with zeal and fervour for the 
mission entrusted to him. For the last two years, especially, all 
his hopes and plans had been concentrated on working, and if 
need be dying, to bring England back to the Faith. If, after these 
high hopes, he had failed so speedily and so lamentably, we would 
expect to find him a very changed man when he came out of the 
Tower; a wiser man, it might be, and a better man, but a changed 
man, just as St. Peter became a changed man between the first 
Maunday Thursday and Easter Sunday. But nothing of all this 
appears either in his correspondence or his conduct. Though no 
communication with him was possible when he was in the Tower, 
he was able to communicate with his friends when he was at 
York, both before being taken to London and after coming back. 
If the letters be compared, the spirit is found unchanged; he faced 
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Judge Beaumont and the prosecution in April 1595 with the same 
courage, quickness of thought and courtesy with which he had 
faced Dr. Favour in 1594. It is hard to believe that a man who in 
the moment of trial denied all that he held most dear, who had 
endangered his friends, and who had then, when broken and 
demoralised, been tortured with a barbarity exceptional even for 
those days, could then appear before the world again, so un- 
changed from what he had been before his sufferings. 

What has been said so far seems sufficient to throw some doubt 
on the genuineness of Walpole’s confessions, in spite of the general 
belief hitherto placed in them. But nothing has as yet been said 
which was not known to others who have written on the subject, 
though, as I have said, the circumstances of their time seems to 
have influenced their judgment. What follows will concern one 
point, whose bearing on the genuineness of Walpole’s confessions 
never seems to have been suspected, but which to the mind of the 
present writer is decisive. But before approaching this last and 
most important point, I must first sketch the limits of what it is 
intended to show. There are ten confessions of Walpole, of which 
the first four are signed, but not written by him, and are in the 
third person. In these there is very little that is compromising, 
and much that is said about his past life can be checked from other 
sources. In short, there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of 
this part of the confessions; on the contrary, they give useful 
information about his life on the Continent just before coming 
to England. The other six confessions are, with two unimportant 
exceptions, in his own handwriting, and it is the present writer’s 
contention that they are wholly or in part falsified, 

Apart from the reasons already given, this claim is based on 
the presence in these confessions of the following paragraph, 
which Walpole could not have written. 


... [had forgotten, naming Philopater’s book, to mention that it 
was begun to be translated and augmented by Sir Francis Englefield, 
who being with Father Persons, gave me the residue to prosecute, 
which I did, following too much his humour and style, for “ having 
spoken unreverently of Her Majesty, and more of some of her 
council deceased and the now Lord Treasurer, I also called Her 
Majesty Bess and such like, as he willed me. . . .* 


* Catholic Record Society Publications, V, p. 265. 
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Philopater’s book is a reference to a work, written by Father 
Persons in 1592 under the pseudonym of Andreas Philopater, 
against an anti-Catholic sauleailins which had been published 
on November 29, 1591. An English abridgment was also pub- 
lished in 1592, and Walpole is generally supposed to refer to this 
in his confession. Now the remark that Walpole “translated and 
augmented Philopater’” is so ludicrous that Walpole himself 
could never have made it. In the first place, Philopater was never 
augmented in an English translation; it was abridged. Secondly 
this abridgment was made when Persons and Sir Francis Englefield 
were in Spain, and when Walpole was in Belgium. So that though 
they might have sent him “‘the residue to prosecute,’ they could 
not have given it to him. Even sending it would have involved a 
long and uncertain correspondence. Probably neither of them at 
the time knew Walpole. Thus, if the words attributed to Walpole 
in this confession are genuine, we would have to believe that 
Persons preferred to go to the trouble of having this book, which 
he considered of great importance, translated by an almost total 
stranger—if not a complete stranger—when he had near him an 
old and tried colleague, namely Father Joseph Creswell, who was 
quite capable of undertaking it.' Moreover, at this time Sir 
Francis Englefield was so blind that he could neither read nor 
write,? and so Persons would hardly have asked him to “translate 
and augment” his book. Finally, ncither this translation nor the 
work which Walpole really did write, and which will be referred 
to later, called “‘Her Majesty Bess.’’ On the contrary, the work 
speaks most moderately and respectfully of the Queen, though 
not of her Councillors. It would therefore be difficult to write so 
many absurdities in so short a space. 

The truth is that in 1593, after he had left Belgium and come to 
Spain, Walpole had ‘“‘translated and augmented” a work of 
Persons. There is evidence that he took the book with him on his 
return to Belgium in 1594, and left it with the publisher at 
Antwerp. By the time that the book had appeared, under the 
title of News from Spayne and Holland, Walpole was already in 
prison. The government had heard of the book by March 31, 


1 The translation is in fact generally attributed to Father Creswell, ¢.g., by 
Sommervogel and by the British Museum catalogue. 

2 In his letter to Roger Baynes, May 10, 1596, Sir Francis Englefield says that 
it is twenty-four years since he has been able to read or write. T. F. Knox, 
Memorials of Cardinal Allen, p. 137. 
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1594, when Walpole was in the Tower, but did not know the 
author.! 

With these facts in mind, it is perhaps possible to reconstruct 
events. Walpole could not have written the tissue of absurdities 
contained in the paragraph quoted above. But he must have let 
slip during his examination something about having “translated 
and augmented” a book of Persons. His examiners assumed that 
he meant Philopater, and so wrote that down. By their confusion 
between the book that Walpole “‘translated and augmented,” and 
the one they thought he had “‘translated and augmented,” but 
which had really been abridged, and that by another hand, and 
by their needless introduction of “Bess,” they gave themselves 
away. 

~~ ae Phellips, the expert forger, was at hand, and he would 
have no difficulty in tampering with the confessions, or perhaps 
even in forging the lot, so convincingly that detection would 
have been all but impossible, as indeed it probably would have 
been, except for the mistake about Philopater. 

One last question remains, and this has been mentioned earlier. 
Why did he government, having obtained the forgeries, not 
make use of them? In answer we can only put forward a sugges- 
tion, but one that seems very reasonable. We have seen how 
Mr. Justice Young tried to make Father Gerard give way by 
bringing up the alleged conformity of Southwell. Gerard was 
unaffected. But might it not be possible to influence Southwell, 
by bringing up the alleged conformity of Walpole, and showing 
him an abject submission, written in Walpole’s own hand? 
Southwell would have been as unaffected as Gerard had been 
before him, and so the whole elaborately contrived confessions 
were cast aside. They had been used and had failed, but they 
remained buried in the archives to puzzle scholars of future 
centuries and to rob Henry Walpole of some of the glory that was 
his due. 


« Hatfield Papers, IV, p. 498. It is impossible within the limits of an article such 
as this to give in full the evidence on which all this is based, but it is hoped to 
publish it in the January 1952 number of Allison and Rogers’ Biographical Studies, 
1534-1829. I must, however, mention an article in THe Montu for July 1931, 
entitled “Father Persons and the Seminaries in Spain,” by that most erudite of 
scholars of English recusant history, Father Leo Hicks, S.J., which first put me 
on the track of News from Spayne and Holland. 
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BOATS AND NETS 


By 
JOHN GUEST 


the fishing. I had heard a good deal about the little 

fishing communities along the Portuguese coast, and I 
wanted to see for myself their primitive methods and their boats 
of ancient design; it was said that they had remained unchanged 
for hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years. Costa da Caparica was 
also within easy reach of Lisbon. And so, one afternoon, I took 
the ferry-boat over the Tagus to Almada and set out by car for 
the coast, a distance of six miles or so. 

The road at first held little promise. It wound through villages 
disfigured by garages, hoardings and electric cables—a derelict 
atmosphere of rusty and ill-adapted civilization. But gradually the 
houses began to thin out, and soon the countryside was asserting 
its natural cleanliness. Plumes of tamarisk bordered the fields of 
maize, and the long undulating view was patterned with vineyards. 
Towards the end of the journey, between the shoulders of the 
sandy hills, I caught glimpses from time to time of the hard blue 
horizon of the sea. 

As the road curved steeply down towards the coast, I saw 
Costa da Caparica sprawled below among the sandhills, its new 
shoddily-built houses and scattered villas straggling down on to 
the shore in a litter of shacks, cabins and bathing-huts. A half- 
hearted attempt had obviously been made to turn the place into 
a seaside resort, but somehow the oppressive emptiness of the 
landscape prevailed, and it remained essentially what it had always 
been, an isolated fishing-village. 

On this first visit I approached the shore, not through the 
village itself, but through a miniature jungle of pines, eucalyptus 
and mimosa. Their foliage formed a solid tunnel of green above 
the path. Ahead I could hear the muffled reverberation of the sea, 
and as I emerged from the trees, the glaring brilliance of the 
afternoon poured on my head and shoulders. When finally I 
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__ reached the top of the sandhills, suddenly, like a door opening, the 


sound of the sea burst all round me. 

To right and left, in a shallow arc, stretched a vast sweep of 
bay—twenty to thirty miles in one unbroken curve. The 
Atlantic tumbled and pounded up the shore. Thin lines of foam 
ran rippling over the smooth hard sand, and a warm wind lifted 
and carried sideways a mist of glittering spray. To the north the 
bay terminated in a lighthouse, a minute white speck which shone 
at the needle-end of a flat spit of yellow land. To the south, 
beyond an orange cliff scrawled with black lines, it rose to a sheer 
headland which even in the diamond light was grey with distance. 
The whole immense expanse was featureless and deserted except 
for a few fishing boats, poles and indistinguishable objects on 
the shore about a mile to the south. As I walked towards them the 
hot sand squeaked at every step with the sharp high note of a 
rubber shoe on a gymnasium i 

The boats, flat-bottomed rowing-boats about twenty-five feet 
in length, were all of identical design and were drawn up along 
the shore at widely spaced intervals. They were painted in 
brilliant primary colours, and the prows and sterns swept grace- 
fully up, and slightly over, to high slender points like the horns 
of a crescent moon. In the bows of each was a plain wooden 
crucifix, and painted on the outside, just above the water-line, 
was a huge eye outlined in black—a primitive symbol which gave 
them, perhaps intentionally, a grim purposeful smile. They 
looked like basking monsters stranded by the tide. 

Although the siesta hour was now long past, the village was 
still apparently asleep. The one main street was deserted, and the 
little shacks and cabins, bleached like driftwood, had a dead 
abandoned look. Only a few old men, crouched in the shade, 
worked solitarily at the piles of nets and floats. They wore ragged 
shirts of a bold tartan pattern and woollen “comforters” on their 
heads, like long black night-caps, which trailed down over one 
shoulder. 

The fishing, I found, was not due to start until the evening— 
they liked to drag the nets in with the incoming tide—and so, to 
fill in the time, I decided to climb the high ground behind the 
village. It would be cooler there, and I would be able to look down 
on the shore and return as soon as there were signs of preparation. 

Inland from Costa da Caparica the ground rose suddenly like 
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the bank of an enormous dyke to a height of some two hundred | 


feet. The afternoon, though late, was still extremely hot, and I 
zip-zageed slowly up the crumbling slope in a whirr of cicadas 
which might have been the sound of the heat itself. Grasshoppers 
swerved up from my feet with a hard clacket of wing-cases and 
a flash of magenta and blue wings. From time to time I rested 
beneath one of the scrawny olive trees which clung to the caked 
orange earth, and looked back at the huge sweep of the bay. The 
steep hillside was dotted with rubbery blue-grey agaves, their 
sharp succulent tongues edged with curved spikes. The lower 
leaves lay rotting on the ground; others, broken by their own 
weight, swung heavily from fractures like brown festering sores. 
Each great tongue was moulded back and front with the imprint 
of the others from the time when they had all been tightly packed 
round the fat central whorl. I leaned over gingerly among them 
and peeled off several more from the tall spear at the heart; they 
came away reluctantly with a crisp separating noise. Inside, the 
flesh was pale and tender, the spikes still soft and milky-green, not 
hardened yet by exposure to the ebony strength of those on the 
outer leaves. 


The level land at the top was covered with bushes of yellow | 


broom which poured out a sweet peppery scent. Below me, the 
great bay flashed in the sunlight, and the white arc of sand was 
edged into the distance with a thread of glittering waves. I could 
see the fishing-boats, brilliantly coloured specks, drawn up at 
intervals along the shore, but it was not before another hour or 
more that I saw any sign of human activity. When, finally, small 
figures began to emerge from the cabins among the sandhills, 
and move down in twos and threes towards the boats, the day 
had already lost its brilliance. The breeze had dropped and the sea 
was now a smooth luminous calm. 

I returned to the shore and watched from the sandhills as the 
men formed themselves into crews of eight or nine. When all 
was ready, they dragged the boats down to the water’s edge. 
Then, with a shout, they charged waist-deep into the sea and, as 
soon as the boats were afloat, scrambled in over the sides and 
seized the oars. As the curved prows hit the waves, the boats 
rose almost vertically; then down they plunged until the horn 
of the stern was high in the air above fhm Rolling and rocking 
in the dangerous shallows, they looked more than ever like 
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painted crescent moons. But soon they had reached the smoother 
water off shore, and were rowing steadily towards the horizon, 
paying out the nets as they went. It was possible to see eve 
detail, even their colours, in the crystal light. They sat very high 
on the water, their eight oars moving in perfect unison. With 
the big eyes painted on the bows, they looked like huge horned 
insects clawing their way across the chromium surface. In the 
stern of each boat, high above the rest of the crew, a helmsman 
stood with a long oar which acted as rudder. I might, I felt, have 
been watching Etruscan or Phoenician fishermen, so unaffected 
by time or custom was the scene. 

In twenty minutes it seemed they were half-way to the horizon. 
And now, slowly, they were turning in a broad sweep, and it was 
just possible to see the buoys they had dropped to mark the ends 
of the nets; in the wide silvery expanse they looked like the 
bobbing heads of swimmers. 

Half an hour later, as the returning boats rode in over the running 
surf, the crews leapt into the water and, taking advantage of the 
last wave, rushed them up the sand until they got them to a point 
beyond reach of the tide. The men then formed themselves into 
teams on the ropes, and began to drag the whole great V of net 
towards the shore; it seemed to contain a mile of glinting water. 
Like tug-of-war teams, twelve or more men to each rope, they 
leaned steeply backwards, hauling, not with their arms, but with 
their legs. They worked in complete silence, taking little steps, 
slowly, a few inches at a time, up the shore. As each yard of rope 
came dripping out of the waves, the man at the back would re- 
linguish his hold, walk down to the front of the team and start 
again. Children behind the men wound the fallen rope into coils. 
All along the shore, the thin lines of straining ragged figures were 
sharply visible, silent and black against the sand. 

I walked up and down in the sandhills while the light faded 
from the sky. Soon it was no longer possible to see the buoys 
which lay far out over the colourless water. The whole silent scene 
had become cold and grim. 

It seemed like hours later, when it was almost dark, that sud- 
denly I heard a cry from the water’s edge which was taken up, at 
first confusedly, then rhythmically, by one of the hauling teams. 
Someone had spotted in the half-light the buoy which marked 
the end of their net. And now the men began to chant in unison, 
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and with quickening tempo, at each step they took. And as they | 
shouted, there appeared suddenly out of the darkness, running 
from the direction of the sandhills and cabins, children and old 
men, and old women and dogs and donkeys. The women carried 
long wickerwork baskets on their heads, and the donkeys were 
harnessed with panniers on either side. Paraffin flares were lit on 
the sand, and everyone crowded round as with a final shout the 
great heaving bag was dragged up the shore from the sea. There 
were orders and shouts to “Stand back” as the top of the dripping 
net was folded away, revealing the floundering shining mass of 
fish and seaweed. Crabs, scuttling away sideways among the 
bare feet, were seized and pushed into pockets. A huge fish about 
four feet long, with a thin sword-like snout, was dragged out by 
its lashing tail and stunned with a piece of driftwood. 
And then began the sorting. Everyone seemed to have his 
appointed job. The fish, gleaming in the light of the paraffin 
es, were flung swiftly into separate piles according to size and 
kind. Here they were gathered up by the old women and put 
into baskets and panniers. There was no time to be lost as already 
the other teams along the shore were landing their hauls. Above 
the sound of the waves one could hear their voices in the distance, 


and see the red flickering flares along the darkness. 

But it was already late, and I had to make my way back. 
Once more I avoided the houses and took the path through the 
pines. The | by this time was a mass of stars, and the tufted 


branches stood out against their light as sharp as penstrokes. In 
the ditches and among the trees, fireflies trailed slow meandering 
streaks of phosphorescence, and somewhere in the distance a 
night-bird emitted single brief notes which rang out of the 
darkness like strokes upon a metal bar. But I was hardly aware 
of any of these things: I was thinking only of those ragged teams, 
dragging their nets, inch by inch, from the sea. 
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MIND AND HEART 
IN PASCAL 


By 
ALEXANDRE DURAND 


LL ARE AGREED that the theory of the “heart,” together 
with the great themes of the Two Infinites, the Three 
Orders, the greatness and misery of man, the Wager, etc., 

is one of the dominant ideas of Pascal’s apologetic. This concept 

of “heart” is disconcerting for a modern mind, because it has many 
meanings and is often used equivocally. Attempts have been 
made to equate it with sensibility, or understanding or will. But 
if it is connected with these three things, it is nonetheless not 
identical with any of them. 

The complexity of this concept is brought out in a famous 
passage: 


We know Truth not only through reason, but also by the heart; 


ed it is in this way that we have knowledge of first principles. . . . We 
In know we do not dream; however helpless we are to prove it by 
m reason. . . . And it is on the knowledge supplied by the heart and 
: intuition (instinct in the French) that reason rests. . . . The heart 
h feels that there are three dimensions in space and that numbers are 
94 infinite. . . . Principles are felt, propositions are deduced; and the 
wi whole result is certitude, reached by different routes.* 


In this passage, “heart” and “‘reason”’ are opposed to each other 
as intuitive knowledge of first principles and discursive knowledge 
of truths which are demonstrated. This is reminiscent of Descartes’ 
distinction between intuitus and deductio. But whereas for 
Descartes deductio is only an extension of intuitus and tends, 
ultimately, to revert to it, for Pascal, on the other hand, heart and 
reason seem to be two irreducible ways of gaining knowledge: 
they are “two different routes.”’ The heart often goes beyond the 


 Pensées (trs. H. F. Stewart), No. 630. 
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“final reaches’ of reason; but reason cannot begin to function 
without the heart. 

The heart’s domain is vast. On it depend the “nimbly discerning 
mind”’ (as opposed to the mathematical mind), moral conscience, 
aesthetic taste and even scientific knowledge (the three dimensions 

. “even the propositions of geometry become feelings’’). But 
the domain par excellence of the heart is Faith. 

Pascal did not invent this concept of heart: he borrowed it 
from the Bible (a work to which he devoted continual study). 
If we recall its original meaning in Scripture, we will find that 
the significance he attributes to the idea is not, after all, a strange 
one, nor as arbitrary as it may seem. For the Jews, in fact, the 
heart is the seat of the senses, the emotions (love, fear, etc.) and 
the intellect.t It contains all the elements which go to make up 
what we call the “person”’; it refers to the person himself (“your 
heart will live for ever’ —Ps. xxii, 27) in his most intimate 
being, which is known to none but Him “who fathoms all hearts.” 
The heart, again, is the moral conscience: the faculty which 
“judges’’ our acts and which is, in its turn, judged and “weighed” 
by Jehovah. In addition to being the centre of his moral life, the 
heart is the seat of man’s religious life (which, for the Jews, is 
identical with the former). It is the seat of fidelity to God, to a 
jealous God. In short, the heart represents the depths of the soul 
(knowledge and love) whereby the latter enters into relations with 
Jehovah. It is the faculty of the Infinite. 

“Tis the heart, not reason, that feels God. This is Faith: 
God felt by the heart, not by reason.” This famous passage has 
been interpreted in three different ways. Some commentators, 
certain Protestants especially, have taken the heart to mean 
Sensibility, the capacity for being moved, that is to say, the 
irrational: faith is a matter of man’s feelings; the latter replace 
reason, which is powerless, and act as a substitute for “‘rational 
proofs”; the believer’s reason is duped by his heart. This inter- 
pretation has fallen into discredit, and deservedly so, for it is 
untenable. It contradicts the most explicit passages in Pascal, as 
well as the whole purpose of the apologetic, which is to “demon- 
strate’ the truth of Religion. As Dr. Stewart rightly says:? “his 


* See Dictionnaire de la Bible; article on “Coeur,” by Lesétre. See also Etudes 


Carmélitaines (Descléc, 1950): Le Coeur. 
2 In his introduction to Pascal’s Pensées (Routledge and Kegan Paul 21s). 
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[Pascal’s] undertaking a defence of the Faith shows that he 
believed it to be capable of demonstration.” Pascal writes: “God 
orders all things with gentleness, and His way is to plant religion 
in the mind by argument and in the heart by Grace.” Speaking 
of the Jews who refused to believe in Jesus Christ he says: “they 
were sinners and had no excuse. Therefore they must have had a 
conclusive proof which they refused to accept.” If religion had only 
certain feelings to recommend it, unbelief would be prudent, 
not sinful, while faith would be rash and unreasonable. Now, 
“no one is as reasonable as a true Christian.” “Our religion is 
wise . . . in that it is the most learned and the best established 
through miracles. . . .”’ 

A second interpretation holds that the role of the heart in faith 
is to supplement the insufficiency of reason and thus to make us 
consider as certain proofs which, objectively, would be no more 
than probable. This reading is also unacceptable for the same 
reasons as the first. If faith were based only on probabilities, it 
would be hazardous, while unbelief would be pardonable. Let 
us follow Pascal, therefore, in maintaining that these proofs are 
“certain,” “palpable,”’ “‘solid,”’ “convincing,” and “indisputable.” 
But if this is the case, what proper role can the heart play, along- 
side reason? How can the classic dilemma be overcome: either 
the proofs are adequate and in faith there is nothing for the 
heart to discover, or else the proofs are inadequate and the heart 
is playing an unlawful role: “all will to believe is a reason for 
doubting.” 

Pascal’s answer, which we shall elaborate later, may be summed 
up like this: moral and religious truths are of a different order from 
scientific or “geometrical’’ truths. The latter are “compelling” 
and only sharp intelligence is needed in order to grasp them. 
The former, if they are to be perceived effectively, require 
certain moral dispositions on the part of the individual: and it is 
here that the heart plays its role. Thus we come to a third inter- 
pretation of Pascal’s meaning in the passage quoted above: the 
role of the heart is not to replace proofs which are lacking nor to 
supplement inadequate proofs; its role is not to render them 
objectively valid, but to help us perceive that they are conclusive. 

Faith is a gift of God. Pascal makes this fundamental doctrine 
his own: “faith is not in our power.” God “plants religion in 
the heart by Grace.” “Faith is a gift of God; do not think that 
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we are calling it a gift of Reason.” Pascal sees in this one of the 
proofs for the superiority of Christianity to other religions, which 
“only brought argument into play in order to a it [faith].” 
These statements explain and clarify that quoted earlier: “God felt 
by the heart. . . . "Tis the heart, not reason, that feels God. . . .” 

Faith, the gift of God, is also the work of man’s understanding 
and will: it is an “assent of the understanding ordered by the 
will.” Pascal is adopting this definition of St. Thomas when he 
says, using his own terminology, that faith is the work of “reason” 
and the “heart.” This brings us to a delicate problem: why. is 
it necessary for the will to intervene, and how is such intervention 
to be justified ? 

Pascal holds that the will generally plays a part in knowledge: 
“The Will is one of the principal agents of belief; not that it 
creates belief, but because things are [i.e. appear] true or false 
according to the side from which we look at them. The Will 
preferring one aspect to another, turns the Mind away from 
contemplating the qualities of things which possess qualities it 
does not care to see; and so the Mind, walking in step with the 
Will, stops to look at the aspect it likes; it comes to stand before 
the aspect it prefers, and so it forms judgment by what it sees 
therein.” There is no trace of “voluntarism”’ in this passage: the 
will does not form belief; it is the Mind which forms judgment 
by what it sees, not the will. But if it is true that our judgments 
are directed by our “vision” of things, it is also true that this 
“vision” depends to a large extent on the will itself. 

On the other hand, Pascal points to this indirect role of the 
will only in order to condemn it: “The soul gains its opinions 
through its two principal faculties, the understanding and the 
will. The more natural is opinion gained through the under- 
standing, for we ought to assent only to truths which are demon- 
strated. But the more usual, although contrary to nature, is 
opinion formed through the will, since men are nearly always 
driven to believe not by rational proof, but for personal satis- 
faction. This way is low, unworthy and alien to their nature: 
also, everyone disclaims it,” while continuing to practise it.t 

It wall appear, therefore, that the will has no legitimate part 


to play in our knowledge of religious truths. Referring to the 
art of persuasion, which “consists as much in the art of pleasing 
* De esprit géométrique, Section II. 
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as of convincing, to such an extent do men order their lives b 
caprice rather : reason,” Pascal writes, “I am not so foolish 
as to apply the art of persuasion to [divine truths].”” But elsewhere 
he writes: “Men despise Religion, they hate it and fear to find it 
true. To cure this, I must begin by showing that Religion is not 
contrary to Reason—is venerable—inspire respect for it; next 
render it attractive . . . and then show that it is true.’’ But surely 
to render religion attractive is to appeal to the will, which already 
we have appeared to rule out. Once again the contradiction is 
merely apparent. In order to reconcile the two statements we 
must turn to the doctrine of original sin, which Pascal considered 
of fundamental importance. 

“God created man [Adam] with two loves, one for God, the 
other for himself,’ the latter subordinate to the former. After 
he sinned “man lost the former of these loves, and self-love 
remained alone in that great soul, which was capable of infinite 
love.”’ In fallen man the appetite of his senses forestalls reason; 
concupiscence often dictates his judgments and rules his conduct: 
man instinctively seeks “what pleases him,” and thus the “art of 
persuasion’’ is possible, for it is, essentially, “the art of flattering 
man’s self-love.’’ “‘ “Tell us pleasant things’ said the Jews to 
Moses; as if pleasure ought to regulate belief.’ The truths of 
Christianity, sie they are “opposed to our pleasures” and 
involve the mortification of the “‘carnal’’ man, do not come under 
the art of persuasion. 

Nevertheless, the will plays a role in faith—a legitimate role— 
but only when it has been reformed by grace. Human nature, in 
fact, although vitiated by original sin, has not been corrupted: 
it retains a “natural’’ desire for the Good, the Infinite, for God, or 
rather it is this desire for the Infinite and for God. Grace reforms 
the will and cures self-love by substituting for it the Love of the 
True Good: it substitutes the “lovable” for the “pleasant”; it 
makes religion lovable. Then the heart, that is, the will aided by 
grace, rediscovers a decisive and legitimate role in faith: habet 
oculos amor: supernatural love conditions our vision of religious 
truths. There are things which we understand only on condition 
that we love them, and which we fail to perceive or understand 
as soon as we have stopped loving them: it is by charity that we 
reach the truth (it should be noted, however, that the charity 
of which Pascal speaks in the case of the unbeliever who faces the 
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problem of Revelation, is not the theologians’ infused virtue, 
dependent on the state of grace, but the love of truth and the 
good will to search for it in all its manifestations, in order to 
make it welcome). In short, if the will in the sense of self-love is 
the principle of blindness and the source of mistakes, the will 
in the sense of the desire for Truth and the Good is the source of 
clear-sightedness: equally with reason, the heart is a factor in 
knowledge. Let us analyse further its precise role in the knowledge 
which comes through faith. 

To believe is to accept God’s message, that is, Revelation 
brought to us by Jesus Christ. There are certain external “signs’’ 
of this Revelation: ““God has left marks of Himself, visible to those ; 
who look for Him.’’ Religion is based, therefore, on “solid” 
proofs: “Proofs of religion. Morality, doctrine, miracles, 
prophecies, figures.’’ The first role of the heart is to look for the 
proofs which lead to faith. But why is it necessary to look for 
them? Pascal gives two reasons for this. The first—borrowed 
from Scripture—is that “God is a hidden God.” He is not to be 
found like “the day at high noon.” Religion is ““obscure”’ because 
of its very greatness, or rather, its transcendence: “religion is so 
great a thing that it is right that those who are unwilling to take 
the trouble of looking for it, if it is hidden from them, should be 
deprived of it.” 

The second reason is that men, bent on their own amusement, 
have no wish to find religious truths, because they are burdensome 
and annoying: “they have [proofs] before their eyes: they refuse 
to look at them”’: they refuse even to look for them. Others make 
an effort to do so, but only superficially: “they think they have 
made a great effort to gain knowledge when they have... 
questioned priests about the truths of Faith.” In order to find 
God, a man must look for Him “sincerely,” “with all his heart,” 
“with a real desire to discover the truth.” There are such things 
as sham desires and intentions only half-sincere. . . . 

But the heart intervenes not only at the beginning of the 
search, but throughout the enquiry into the proofs of the truth 
of the Christian religion. This continual intervention by the heart 
is essential, despite the objective validity of the proofs, for it is 
not sufficient that the proofs exist: in order to perceive them in 
all their salutary force, it is necessary to “open the mind” to them. 
Religious truth is not compelling; we can resist it, as did the Jews 
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who witnessed Our Lord’s life and miracles. But in order to 
“open the mind” thus, grace is necessary, for the religion of Jesus 
is “in the Cross” and the Cross is “foolishness” in men’s sight: 
“Our religion is wise and foolish. . .. What makes [them] believe 
is the Cross.”’ 

It is clear, therefore, that the purpose of the heart, in the sense of 
attraction to the infinite Good aroused by grace, is not to replace 
proofs which do not exist, nor to supplement inadequate proofs, 
but to illuminate objective proofs in all their conclusive validity. 
It does not make the object which we see: it helps to make it 
seen. 

The role played by the heart appears more clearly still in the 
“faith of simple folk.” “Two kinds of men know: those whose 
hearts are humbled and who love lowliness, whatever their wit, 
be it lofty or low; and those who have wit enough to perceive 
Truth however set against it they may be.’’ This passage touches 
on two important problems. 

The first concerns the faith of “simple folk,” the “uncouth” 
(the faith of the old woman). Simple folk believe “‘without 
reasoning,” “without having read the two Testaments,” “without 
knowledge of the proofs.” They believe “by a feeling of the 
heart,” because “God inclines their heart to believe.” “They 
judge [religion] by the heart, the others judge by the intellect.” 
Is their faith for that reason purely a matter of feeling? Not at all. 
It involves forms of knowledge and proofs which are real, al- 
though indistinct and incommunicable: “They feel that they are 
God-made; they would love God alone. . . . They feel that 
they lack the strength for it, that they are incapable of going to 
God, and that unless He comes to them they can have no contact 
with Him. And they hear our religion say that . . . God became 
man to join Himself to us. Men who have this inward disposition, 
and the knowledge of their duty and their incapacity, need 
nothing more to bring conviction.” It has been well said that 
“simple folk are the most nimble in the matter of religious 
knowledge and learned men have cause to envy them, just as 
geometers who are only geometers have cause to envy the 
sureness and speed of an intuitive mind.” But this “feeling,” like 
the intuitions of an acute mind, is incommunicable. 


But besides the faith of “simple folk,” the product of the reason 
t J. Russier: La Foi selon Pascal, I, p. 198. 
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and the heart—which does not differ in nature from the faith 
of educated people—Pascal, in the passage quoted earlier, admits 
the possibility of a “human”’ faith (that is to say, certain knowledge 
of the fact of divine revelation, based on signs, miracles, prophecies, 
etc.), which is the work of the reason alone, without grace, without 
good dispositions of will and even despite bad dispositions. He 
writes in another passage: “But to those who lack religion [by a 
feeling of the heart] we can only give it by process of reason, 
waiting till God makes it felt by the heart, without which faith 
is but human, and unavailing for salvation.” Filleau de la Chaise, 
following Pascal, gives as his opinion that “with the help of 
reason alone’’ a demonstration of religion is possible which is 
“as convincing . . . as a proof in geometry.” Pascal gives no 
further details about this “human,” reasoned faith, but what he 
does say serves to clarify and even, I think, to resolve the problem 
of Pascal’s “‘fideism.” 

In this matter of fideism we must distinguish two problems: 
the first concerns natural knowledge of God, the second, natural 
knowledge of the fact of revelation. As to the first, the Vatican 
Council has condemned the form of fideism which holds that 
reason is essentially powerless to know God and, likewise, that 
Revelation is absolutely and de jure necessary. Despite a famous 
passage which is the crux interpretum, Pascal is not a fideist in this 
sense. He was too perspicacious not to see that to deny the value 
of rational knowledge involves ruining the value of faith itself 
and rendering any apologetic impossible. But as to the second 
point, Pascal has been criticized for holding the attenuated—and 
analogous—form of fideism, which declares that natural reason 
is powerless to establish with certainty the fact of divine revelation 
and, likewise, that grace is absolutely and de jure necessary in 
order to be able to establish it. The passages quoted above—which 
are particularly embarrassing to those who claim that Pascal was 
a fideist—are sufficient refutation of this charge. If our interpreta- 
tion is correct, Pascal held only that grace was “morally” (and 
so, de facto) necessary, in a way analogous to the “‘moral”’ necessity 
of Revelation, which the Vatican recognizes. 

Such, in broad outline, is Pascal’s theory of faith and of the 
role played by the heart in religious poe His apologetic, 
dispersed. through the Pensées, expresses his own religious ex- 
perience: the man lies within the work, and the work is an out- 
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ouring of the man. Pascal is a philosopher and scholar of genius, 
es above all, he is a Christian, concerned with his own salvation 
and “passionately eager to save his friends.” He considers the 
only thing that matters is to know Jesus Christ, and that philosophy 
(by which he means Descartes’) is not worth a moment’s trouble. 
Christ is at the centre of our personal destiny, just as He is at the 
centre of history. To believe i in Him is therefore the unum neces- 
sarium. Pascal’s faith is not “tormented”’ or “unhappy,” as Sully 
Prudhomme thinks: it is serene. Nor is it a wild leap into the 
unknown, and Voltaire, who in religious matters was an 
but a powerful thinker, grossly mistook the meaning of the 
famous “Wager,” which he considered “indecent and childish.” 
Nor is it the romantic, sentimental faith of a Chateaubriand, whe, 
in the account of his return to the faith of his fathers, writes: 
“my conviction has come from the heart; I have wept and I have 
believed.” For Pascal, the heart means something quite different. 
He considers that faith is “reasonable,”’ yet it is not “reasoning”’: 
it is based in reason, without being based on reason: “‘no one is 
more reasonable than a true Christian.” These suggestions—all 
too short—are sufficient to justify the following judgment, made 
by a recent writer on Pascal: “In my view, Pascal’s doctrine 
of faith is nothing’ else than an ingenious elaboration of a 
traditional doctrine.”! 


t J. Russier, op. cit. I, p. 230. 
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SALVADOR DALI 


Tz Pyrenees end with a flourish at Cabo Creus. A few miles to 
the south of this, the first cape of Spain, across the dry, terraced 
hills, lies Port Lligat, curtained off from Y # Mediterranean by a ring of 
tiny islands. Four or five fishermen’s cottages, a pensién, and the house 
of Salvador Dali make up the entire village. Another mile to the south 
is Cadaqués, summer resort of rich Catalan holiday-makers, and 
possibly the most beautiful spot along the whole length of the Costa 
Brava, itself the loveliest stretch of the “fabled shore.” 

Dali’s house rises straight up from the little jetty, red-roofed, the 
walls a blinding new white; a ei of a Roman patrician stands on the 
terrace, and behind the house an avenue of pillars (relics of the décor 
of a film) leads up to the crest of a hill. Knowing that he likes to work 
until the light is almost gone, I did not call on Dali until seven in the 
evening. He received me in the living-room overlooking the bay. 
Here, a log fire was burning and the room was lit, not by the tall 
twisted gold lamp with its bright red shade (after a design by Gaudi) 
which stands by a pair of luxurious chairs upholstered in yellow satin, 
but by a most salination pressure-lamp. A large stuffed swan, with 
wings spread as if for flight, presided on high over the apéritifs. 

The best reaction to Dali is perhaps one of relief—relief, that is, that 
the room does not suddenly cave in like a pack of cards, or that one’s 
watch does not turn viscous in one’s pocket. So alive is the legend of 
transformed reality about him that he seems to be able to operate not 
only on the mind of the person who perceives reality but on reality 
itself My previous impression of him was from a photograph in 
Maurice Nadeau’s Histoire du Surréalisme, but he is of course rather 
older-looking now. The few signs one can see of this are in the lines of 
his face, which has no longer the smoothness of the early photographs; 
but his hair is long and full and very dark, and the eyes protrude a 
little. Behind his ears he wore petals of jasmine, a note of gaiety and 
leisure belied by the soiled working-jacket. The celebrated handlebar 
moustache was shorn of its former < 0 Dali felt that to have cut it 
was a mistake, since he needs it as a substitute for smoking and for the 
use of the fingers in holding a pipe or a cigarette: twitching and stroking 
the neni provided a is wl relaxation for nervous fingers. One 
has the impression that although he expects to be taken seriously as an 
artist, he is amused by himself as a person, or at least by the person he has 
created for the public to view and be shocked by. He is the very 
antithesis of pretentiousness. 

The development of Dali from revolt to orthodoxy (or to something 
approximating to orthodoxy) is perhaps so very traditional that it 
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seems commonplace to dwell on it. The enfant terrible of the surrealist 
thirties, the contributor to Le Surréalisme au service de la révolution, has 
become a monarchist in politics and a classicist in painting. The 
inventor of paranoia-critique, which was surrealism taken one step 
further (the use of the associations of paranoiac delirium as a means of 
denying the world’s reality, a use by which painting would become 
“the photography, by hand and in colour, of concrete irrationality’), 
now claims to have returned to the order of classical art and to the 
Catholicism of his youth. Dali is an exception to the general rule at 
least in this—he does not indulge in any fenatical palinodes about his 
past (like Chirico, for example). He does not deny the surrealist 
experience, or be gan it away, he is content to admit it as a legitimate 
part of his growth as an artist. 

Dali feels that there was something inevitable in his development. He 
is not sure that he would have evolved very differently had he stayed 
in Spain instead of going to Paris in the late ’twenties. The final 
outcome would have been the same, and I think it is this ultimate 
result of Dali’s experiments that Lorca saw in him long before his 
trajectory across the surrealist sky began. In his Ode to Salvador Dalt, 
written as long ago as 1926, Lorca says, “‘a desire for forms and limits 
conquers us’’—a precise enough description of the classical in any art, 
and of what has happened to Dali in the last few years, seeking what 
Lorca calls “his definite and exact material,” “fleeing from the dark 
wood of incredible shapes,” from the brilliant but sterile world of 
surrealist fantasy, to the world of light and forms of his youth, “facing 
the sea peopled with ships and sailors.” 

Dali’s youth seems so remote now, not because he is old (he is only 
forty-six) but because he seems to have lived so much more intensely 
than many artists of his time, challenging so much, succeeding so often, 
beating commercialization at its own game and surviving. But this 
intensity, this constant keeping before the public eye by the perpetual 
creation of enormities and elaborate practical jokes (he ran a newspaper 
in New York to advertise himself, under the title of The Dali News) 
which makes us think he has been with us for many more than two 
and a half decades, gives us a false impression that the converted Dali 
(put so bluntly, it is an epithet he probably would not accept himself) 
is at the end of his career, entering on the peaceful decline of middle 
age. 
To say that Dali no longer counts as an artist because the surrealist 
movement is dead (it is the fashion to decry him in some circles) is 
simply to ignore facts. He is as prolific of ideas now as he ever was. 
Given sufficient time to develop his new style, it is impossible to say 
what may yet issue forth from this most aie and fecund 
painter. Not that it is his style alone which has changed—naturally, 
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his opinions on his contemporaries have changed too. He now thinks 
that the greatest painters the world has ever known are Raphael, 
Velazquez, and Vermeer, with the possible addition of Leonardo. In 
his bedroom he has a large reproduction of the Sistine Madonna, and 
his projected new studio at Port Lligat is based on one of Leonardo’s 
geometrical designs. This is almost to say that he values nothing but 
Spanish and Italian painting, which seems in fact (always excepting 
Vermeer) to be the case. He does not think highly of French painting, 
and says that in England “you have painters with talent, but you 
have never had a painter with genius.”’ Even in the field of architecture, 
Dali says that Spain is supreme: “the greatest architectural genius of 
modern times is Gaudi, the creator of the Sagrada Familia in Barcelona 
—a tremendous work of the imagination: Gaudi created continuously 
while working on a project—obviously now the church can never be 
finished.” In fact, except for the crypt, the church of the Sagrada 
Familia is unfinished, both because of a death of its creator and from 
lack of funds, and is likely to remain so, the outline and nothing more 
of a fantastically grandiose idea. 

Talking of painting and Spain inevitably means talking of Picasso: 
in Dali’s eyes a destructive genius. “Picasso a briilé toutes les étapes. He 
has gone heme the whole gamut of artistic expression, but in doing 
so he has destroyed all forms, one after another.” The reason for this, 
according to Dali, is that all abstract art, such as Picasso’s, becomes in 


the end purely decorative art: Epis 2 there is something in the fact 


that Picasso comes from the south of Spain, which was under Moorish 
rule for so long. Mohammedan art, which proscribes the representation 
of the human form, is a purely decorative art.” Dali claims that he 
himself was never influenced by Picasso. He discovered the cubist 
technique himself without any news or stimulus from Paris, when he 
was a young painter in Figueras and Cadaqués. There is still, to the 
left of his fire oe a large cubist painting of those days, which he does 
not <a like, but which serves as a fossil (and as a warning) to 
show his path of development. He says that this is one more point in 
which his sister, Ana Maria Dali, is mistaken in her biography of him. 
With a sigh of resignation: “This is not the first time that an 
aggrieved sister has written with malice or misunderstanding about a 
famous brother, it happened in the case of Nijinsky too.”” Ana Maria 
claims that Dali was led from the “path of righteousness” by his cubist 
and surrealist friends when he left Spain for Paris. “She was jealous, 
simply” adds Dali, “I did not learn new techniques in Paris, I had them 
already. Naturally, since I was a young man, I followed the fashion. 
Surrealism was in the air, I became a surrealist, I joined the surrealist 
movement. Not politically though—I was not interested in their 
politics, in Aragon’s communism, which finally split the movement. 
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I wonder if Breton is a communist these days?’’ The Spanish govern- 
ment, which once banned Dali’s autobiography, The Secret Life of 
Salvador Dali, has now permitted it to be sold in Spain. This means, 
he hopes, that the public will be able to rectify for themselves the 
errors in his sister’s book, which is on sale in many of the little general 
shops in nearby Cadaqués. 

Although he no longer has a high opinion of his former fellow- 
surrealists (““Eluard was a good poet, but is one no longer. Breton never 
was an original creative writer, but a synthesist of other people’s ideas, 
a journalist’’) he does not reject, as I have said, the surrealist experience. 
It has its place in his present style, of which the Madonna of Port Lligat 
is the chief example. Going up to the tiny studio where he was working 
on the Madonna, Dali explained that it was similar to the small one he 
showed the Pope some time ago, but that in enlarging it he had 
amplified some details, possible only on a larger canvas. The change 
from the surrealist style is not by any means as evident as one might 
think from Dali’s own claims. It is true that the Madonna (whose 
beautiful face is that of Gala, his Russian wife) holds the Child Jesus in 
the traditional pose, and occupies the centre of the canvas. But the 
centre of her body is cut out (this is obviously reminiscent of the 
earlier Dali) and in the open square of her body the Child is framed. 
This procedure is applied also to the body of the Child which, in a 
remarkable piece a symbolism, is cut open in the middle to frame 
a piece of bread, the symbol of the Eucharist which becomes the core 
or centre of the whole picture and to which all lines lead. This central 
group is itself framed by four blocks of masonry which seem to float 
in the air around them. These blocks have bulk, and architectural 
form, but no apparent weight, no oppressiveness. Below the Child, 
on a bench which is, as it were, an altar laden with offerings, are more 
of the Dali symbols: the sea-urchin, and the fish, with its evident 
Christian significance, and above that a basket (he spent over a day on 
the bright yellow intricate weaves of this tiny object). Below the 
bench-altar are two boxes, rather like dark-rooms, containing symbols 
depicting modern man: on the left, a rhinoceros butting with its horn 
against the wall—the unconscious mind seeking to be liberated and 
cry havoc; on the right, a white face distorted almost out of human 
shape, stretched oe pocketed with pressures—the replica of the 
newsreel pictures of pilots of supersonic aircraft withstanding the 
assault of the air in experimental chambers. Dali has evidently changed 
in one respect since a contributor to the New Yorker wrote a Profile 
of him at the time of his exhibit in the New York World’s Fair, when 
he is supposed either to have refused to explain his imagery or to have 

iven it fanciful interpretations to baffle the importunate. Perhaps 
ecause the imagery is not now derived from the gratuitous uncon- 
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scious, but is devised with intent, Dali is quite willing to go over his 
picture as a lecturer would and point out the connecting Finks of the 
symbolism. The element of mystification has disappeared and has been 
replaced by the sense of mystery, but a mystery susceptible of some 
explanation. 

The significance of the title of the work is seen in the surround of 
low brown hills which lie on either side of the central theme of the 
picture. The hill on the right is topped with a round tower like the one 
which lies at the summit of the hill above Dali’s house. They are the 
same hills which appear in one of his best-known early works, the 
Destete del mueble alimenticio (1934) where they form the background 
to the representation of a woman sitting on a beach, the interior of her 
body being cut away and the rest supported by a crutch. 

In the sketch he made for this particular piece of his Madonna (he 
has made twenty in all for the whole canvas), the hill was at first 
furrowed with olive terraces, as it is in reality, but in the finished 
work these have been omitted. The precision of the reference has 
thereby been lost, but possibly with advantage to the picture as a 
whole, since nothing now distracts from the central theme. To com- 
plete the picture, he intended to ~~ curtains on either side, and two 
more Christian symbols above the Madonna and Child: a shell and 
an egg, symbols of the Resurrection. The Madonna of Port Lligat in 
its revised version has taken between four and five months to complete, 
Dali’s rhythm of working being entirely dependent on the hours of 
daylight in the studio. Perhaps there is here another justification for 
the title, though a less obvious one: Dali claims that in the picture he 
has managed to convey the light of the Mediterranean, its hae and 
brilliance, at its very purest, and that his figures and symbols float 
suspended against the bright air and the blue sea. 

It is this power of evoking his native Mediterranean atmosphere 
which he thinks distinguishes him from the painter with whom he 
has often been compared, Hieronymus Bosch. For example, one of 
Bosch’s latest editors, Jacques Combe, says in his introduction: “The 
hallucinatory ladders, the confused growths of impossible flesh, the 
juxtapositions, heavy with an obscure significance, of objects the 
se susceptible of juxtaposition, which strike one in the work of 
Salvador Dali are not, in their essence, unrelated to the dream-evoca- 
tions in which Bosch expressed himself.”’! 

Dali rejects this comparison. Bosch is a barbarian, he says, his 
atmosphere is Gothic, it belongs to the night of the dark northern 
forests. Dali’s imagination, on the other hand, may possibly be called 
grotesque, but it is grotesque in the true sense, belonging to the grottos 


t Jéréme Bosch (Editions Pierre Tisné, 1946), p. 53. 
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of Greece and Rome, a grotesque which springs naturally and not 
unnaturally from his background, “like the tree which springs from 
the body of Daphne.” He creates monsters, perhaps, but monsters 
which live in the crystal clear light of the Mediterranean. There is, he 
admits, perhaps some psychological affinity between himself and 
Bosch, because of the fecundity of detailed imagery which characterizes 
them both, but “Jerome Bosch writes in Gothic characters, I write in 
Greco-Roman characters. II est tout en noir, je suis tout en lumiére.” 

In addition to his painting and film work Dali writes poetry, as he did 
in his surrealist days, but he dwells no longer on the “metamorphoses 
of Narcissus.” His poetry (in Spanish) is mystical poetry and is derived 
from readings of the Spanish mystics, from St. John of the Cross and 
to a lesser extent from St. Teresa. He also reads Paracelsus, whose 
world, he says, scoffed at by the materialists of the nineteenth century, 
is fast turning into contemporary reality. On his bookshelves one can 
also find, beside Darcy Thompson’s Growth and Form, a book of 
Rossetti’s poems—a first edition. He has not read the poems, but keeps 
the book “because of the engravings.” He is intensely interested in 
what he calls “the peculiar Pre-Raphaelites” and his penchant towards 
things Victorian is revealed in yet another way: he designs cards and 
keepsakes, exercises in crude colour and manifold detail. One can see 
in these tastes of Dali what Wilenski means when he says Dali’s art 
is “merely a reversion to popular nineteenth-century anecdotic 
painting executed with dagucrreotypic illusionism oleographically 
coloured.”! This is a rather sweeping generalization which certainly 
would not apply to Dali’s recent painting, which has a delicacy of 
colour one would never suspect from Wilenski’s criticism; and the 
unexpected juxtaposition of objects comes from a source far deeper 
than the desire for a simple “daguerreotypic illusionism.”’ Like Picasso 
himself, like Lorca and his tumult of imagery, Dali is a product of the 
tortured body of modern Spain, of which we as a rule unfortunately 
know nothing more than a little political history. He is intensely aware 
of his “Spanishness,” a rare thing in itself for a Catalan (he was the 
only Catalan I met who approved of the government’s restrictions on 
the use of the Catalan language), and often chauvinistic to a degree. 
But it is perhaps as well that we should be reminded from time to time 
that Spain is to-day witnessing such a flowering of lyric poetry as she 
has not seen since the Golden Age, and has painters of the first rank 
who have, twice in the course of this half-century, altered the face of 


contemporary art. 
Louis ALLEN 


* Modern French Painters, p. 283. 
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MEDIEVAL CHURCHMEN 


The Life of Ailred of Rievaulx, translated from the Latin with Intro- 
duction and Notes by F. M. Powicke (Nelson 155). 

The Monastic Constitutions of Lanfranc, translated from the Latin with 
Introduction and Notes by David Knowles (Nelson 15s). 


The Episcopal Colleagues of Archbishop Thomas Becket, by David Knowles 
(Cambridge University Press 12s 6d). 


HE joint editors of Nelson’s new series of Medieval Classics have 
‘Tak a brave start. Their first volume gave us the Chronicle of 
Jocelin or Brakelond, translated by the late Professor H. E. Butler, 
who did pioneering work in his day for the better appreciation of 
medieval Latin literature. Sir Maurice Powicke has now dollowed him 
with a text which deserves to be as familiar to all well-read Englishmen 
as Jocelin’s more famous chronicle. Ailred of Rievaulx, Cistercian 
monk, friend of Saint Bernard and most gentle and lovable of all the 
English twelfth-century humanists, is a saint and scholar of whom 
Englishmen have every reason to be proud. Professor Powicke came 
under his spell when he gave us his first critical edition of Walter 
Daniel’s Lif just thirty years ago. Much has been added since then, for 
the humanism of twelfth-century England and France has attracted 
the attention of many European fm om Professor Powicke himself 
has published an important paper on Ailred of Rievaulx, and scholars 
like the late Dom Wilmart, Professor David Knowles and Mr. C. H. 
Talbot have all added something to our knowledge of the saintly 
abbot’s life or the chronology of his various writings. After an interval 
of thirty years Professor Powicke comes back once more to a subject 
which plainly makes a very personal and human appeal to his interest. 
He gives us now, not merely a critical edition of the full text (for his 
edition of 1921-22 was not complete), but also in accordance with the 

eneral plan of the Nelson series, an admirable translation of the text 
Se those whose Latin is not equal to Walter Daniel’s somewhat 
artificial style. In a lengthy introduction of more than a hundred pages 
he has gathered together all that modern scholarship can tell us of 
Rievaulx and Ailred and Ailred’s disciple and biographer, Walter 
Daniel. It is a volume to cherish, which will bear more than one 
reading. For there is a quality about this humanistic interpretation of 
the Cistercian spirit which makes those first fifty years in Rievaulx 
and Fountains a landmark in the history of Western monasticism. 

Professor David Knowles gives us a text which is very much less 
familiar, and which can hardly be claimed as a classic of medieval 
literature; but its importance as a guide to the understanding of 
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English monastic history cannot easily be overstated. Lanfranc came 
to England as one of the great scholars and administrators of Western 
~—_, He was not, like Ailred, an Englishman by birth; nor was he 
ever fully an Englishman by sympathy. But he left his mark, clear and 
deep, on the history of the English Church; and he was from first to 
last a great Benedictine lawgiver. The Constitutions which Professor 
Knowles here edits and translates are, in the editor’s phrase, “the 
directory drawn up by Lanfranc for the monastic community of his 
cathedral of Christ Church.” They give us, with astonishingly minute 
detail, an insight into the day’s routine of prayer, work and monastic 
discipline which makes this great monastic community of Canterbu 
live before our eyes to-day. Professor Knowles has contented himself 
with a brief introduction, part of which is devoted to a discussion of 
the manuscript tradition of this valuable text. Six manuscript versions 
have come down to us, of which four can be dated to the twelfth 
century. But there is an older and more trustworthy text of the late 
eleventh century—that is to say, a text that is strictly contemporaneous 
with Lanfranc’s own career as Archbishop of Canterbury—in the 
library of Durham Cathedral (MS. B. IV. 24). This manuscript was 
used by the Anglo-Prussian David Wilkins in the text which he 
printed in his Concilia (1737). But an earlier English Benedictine 
scholar, Dom Clement Reyner, had printed these Constitutions in 
his Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia (Douai, 1626). Reyner used a 
Cotton MS. (Claudius C. vi), which modern scholars date to the 
second quarter of the twelfth century; but his text is disfigured by 
numerous copyist’s errors. Reyner’s text has been used more than once 
by other scholars, and has found its way into Migne’s Patrologia 
through the Maurist text of Dom Luc d’Achery and the Oxford text 
of J. A. Giles. Professor Knowles has made the Durham manuscript the 
basis of his text, and has accompanied it with an excellent and clear 
translation. 

In 1949 Professor Knowles was invited to give the Ford Lectures at 
Oxford, and he chose as his subject the characters and actions of those 
English bishops who had the difficult task of either supporting or 
opposing Saint Thomas of Canterbury in his famous quarrel with 
Henry II. Those who know with what fine sympathy Professor Knowles 
can interpret the mind of medieval churchmen should be warned that 
the central figure is missing in the volume which he has now pub- 
lished. His estimate of the character of England’s famous martyr, and 
his analysis of the motives which guided him in each new move of that 
fateful and most complicated controversy are to be found in a paper 
which was published in the Proceedings of the British Academy for 
1949. In this new volume on the saint’s episcopal colleagues we get a 
fresh and unusually well-documented study of each of those bishops 
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who, in the judgment of a medievalist with whom Professor Knowles 
concurs, were “the most distinguished bench of bishops in English 
history.” Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the bishops 
whom we learn to know so intimately from these pages of careful 
scholarly analysis are a very much more human company than the 
flock of sheep whom, as we commonly read in text-books, Henry II 
drove before him once he had succeeded in separating them oem tes 
Primate in exile. A few of them, of course, are negligible; but for the 
most part they were men of high character who had been trained in 
what Professor Knowles describes in this book as “High Gregorian 
principles” of canon law and Church government. 

Some readers will probably find that this modern version of a 
familiar story is very much less favourable to the judgment, if not to 
the motives of St. Thomas than might have been expected. But 
Archbishop Thomas was not an easy man to know nor an easy man to 
work with. That is abundantly plain from the narrative of what hap- 
pened at Northampton. Gilbert Foliot’s character and motives remain 
the key to the enigma; there can be no doubt as to his ability, and he 
himself probably never doubted his own sincerity. But he it was who 
had been passed over when Thomas was made archbishop in 1161, and 
human nature was very much the same in the twelfth as it is in the 
twentieth century. That is indeed a lesson which we may all learn from 
this new interpretation of so old a tale. Why must we always think of 
medieval bishops as figures in a stained-glass window, or as compilers 
of dusty records and registers? Life was life, then as now; and we may 
count ourselves fortunate that humanists like Professor Powicke and 
Professor Knowles are there to make their story live once more, and 
to set us thinking of questions that are as passionately debated now as 
then. Perhaps it would be better for us all if the spirit of Ailred could 


prevail over the spirit of Thomas---but that is, I fear, wishful thinking. 
AUBREY GWYNN 


BARBAROUS IN BEAUTY 
Tudor Renaissance, by James Lees-Milne (Batsford 21s). 


TT attractive jacket of this Batsford book, Virtue’s engraving of 
the painting of the Cloth of Gold, should draw many to read 
Tudor Renaissance, and they will not be disappointed. The book is full 
of information and interest and wisely illustrated. Mr. Lees-Milne is 
a humanist and he does not hide his tastes and views. These views 
come out clearly in his opening chapter. Classical civilization had 
barely escaped extinction with de coming of the barbarians. That it 
did not do so was due entirely to the Popes and the Benedictine Order. 
It flickered intermittently and was “slowly kindled at the dictate of 
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emperors . . . until the Middle Ages were reached, when it was promptly 
covered up again.” Italy, however, never really liked the medieval 
concept of life or the scholasticism of St. Thomas Aquinas and from 
the fifteenth century onwards revolted against them and reinstated 
the classic culture. The discovery of the manuscripts of Vitruvius in 
1414 and the translation of them into Italian a century later mark the 
beginning and the flowering of Renaissance architecture and design. 
Building became for the first time a science instead of the “con- 
glomerate fusion of the efforts of innumerable master craftsmen.” 
This great new movement, which started in Italy, was slow in coming 
to England, and it came not by revolution but by evolution of style 
and the introduction of Italian artists into England by Henry VIII. 
We hear of Torrigiani and Benedetto da Rovezzano and others, and 
all seemed to be going well, when disastrously for English architecture 
the break with Rome came. Cultural relations with Italy declined 
and builders began to take their ideas from the Low Countries. 

This is the » ae of Mr. Lees-Milne. His survey of the Dark and 
Middle Ages omits, I think, what tells against his thesis. The classical 
influence throughout these periods was wider and more potent than 
he states, and there is ere | of evidence for a perhaps premature 
renaissance in the early Middle Ages which showed its influence not 
only in writing but in building. Dante shows that it was not Aquinas 
so much as the later Scholasticism which was disliked by the Italians. 
But such criticisms as these and others which could be made do not 
fatally impair the substance of the views outlined by Lees-Milne. 
When he comes to the evidence of the houses built during the period 
from Henry VIII to the accession of James I we see Lees-Milne at his best. 
The period was one of house-building not of churches, and the new 
gentry were bent on establishing themselves firmly and ambitiously 
on the land they had newly acquired. There were no architects in the 
later and now accepted sense of the word; the owner himself had most 
to say in the construction and made a bid for the best craftsmen and 
surveyors. (One of the best chapters in the book is devoted to the work 
and rise in prestige and status of the chief workmen of the period.) 
Longleat, therefore, was controlled by Sir John Thynne, Burghley 
by William Cecil, Wollaton by Sir Francis Willoughby and Hatfield 
by Robert Cecil, and they borrowed from each other the most success- 
ful surveyors of the day. Before this new style of building began we 
can see he false dawn of the Italian culture in places like Hampton 


Court and Lower Marney Tower. With the disappearance, however, 
of the Italian artists Holbein had no rival, and his influence and that 
of the Flemish designers set the pattern until the advent of Inigo Jones. 
Mr. Lees-Milne is prepared to admire features of the new style which 
came in, to admit a barbaric beauty, but he regards most of the 
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buildings as clumsy, undisciplined and designed without adequate 
knowledge of architectural principles. The rules rediscovered in Italy 
and the presiding, scientific mind of an architect were wanting. His 
preference for the eighteenth century can be discerned, for instance, 
in his comment on the Stonyhurst Towers, that they “can almost be 
termed architecture!” 

At the present time when the future of the great houses of England 
is at stake anything written about their history has a special interest, 
and Mr. Lees-Milne is an excellent and authoritative guide. He also 
checks an undiscriminating enthusiasm for them. They have become 
so much a part of the English heritage and so associated with a period 

reat in poetry and adventure that we tend — to overrate their 
ance They certainly lack the elegance of the eighteenth — 
and are unfettered by the rules of Vitruvius in the same way in whic 
Shakespeare does not follow the classical unities of a Racine. Lees- 
Milne says that the builders looked to the Low Countries for their 
models; he owns, however that they adapted what they learnt to their 
own traditions and likings, and the result may be likened to the wood 
notes wild of the greatest English poet and be called imaginative as 
well as English and traditional. They had not the advantage of later 
ages, the presence of a professional architect secure with his scientifically 
worked out design. But the omnicompetence of the professional 
architect has not worked out to the good of the old craftsmen. Only 
recently in a broadcast Mr. Lance Wright has reminded us that no man 
has been more insistent upon his professional secrets than the architect 
and that he needs the contribution of the craftsman and surveyor. 
The same point has been made by Walter Gropius. The architect has 
his formulae and his genius, but neither of these works flexibly without 
the help of traditional skills and teamwork. What Mr. Lees-Milne has 
proved is that in the absence of Italian artistry and classical design, English 
Renaissance building has at best a rude splendour. M. C. D’Arcy 


MYSTERIUM INIQUITATIS 


The Gunpowder Plot, by Hugh Ross Williamson (Faber and Faber 21s). 


oME fifty years ago there was a spirited controversy on the 
Sosa Plot between the Jesuit Father Gerard and the famous 
historian S. R. Gardiner. The charges assembled by Gerard against 
the Government story were too shocking to be absorbed by readers 
of that settled period. Gardiner’s immense prestige was enough to 
cover the gaping holes torn in his defence by Gerard’s rejoinders. But 
ever since, as the author of the present work observes, the official 
historian’s task has been not to blacken the conspirators but to clear 
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the Government. Mr. Ross Williamson uses and endorses most of 
Gerard’s arguments, and adds some more recent documentary 
evidence: chiefly concerning forgery in Winter’s confession and a 
hushed-up inquiry into gunpowder accounts for 1604-5. This evidence, 
however, is lox Gnade with the narrative. The book is well docu- 
mented, apart from one or two slips which a precisian might pounce 
upon; but it is not an historical thesis. Essentially it is a vivid story of 
the plot’s unfolding, and a resurrection of its psychological climate. 

Dexterously handling a mass of contemporary allusions, the author 
executes a brilliant portrait-gallery of the principal persons. In this, 
like it or not, most of the conspirators appear as men of honesty, 
sensibility, generosity, piety and charm. Catesby in particular stands 
out as a flower of baroque chivalry. Yet these men—those of them 
who survived for trial—showed more bewilderment than shame at 
the monstrous crime they were charged with, and at the popular 
disgust they had provoked. Thus the author confronts the lt 2 with 
a psychological Jificulty, one which cannot be evaded by quoting, 
“There is no art to find the mind’s construction in the face”’; br these 
men were patently not machiavellians like their accusers, Cecil, 
Northampton, Wade. One cannot help asking: should the accusers 
be the accused? Was the whole thing a gigantic frame-up? Sanity 
seems to tremble in the balance. 

Two or three virtual certainties seem to stand out. First, there was 
a powder-plot of some kind which was to be the lever for an armed 
rising; so much is clear from the narratives of Jesuits who had every- 
thing to lose by acknowledging it. Secondly, Government falsification 
or suppression of evidence regarding the mine, the cellar, the amount 
of gunpowder, etc., do oblige one in justice to bow to the practical 
difficulties raised by Gerard. In other words, the Government story 
was not a complete fabrication but a careful distortion. The conclusion 
seems inescapable, and it chimes with the psychological picture 
presented by Mr. Ross Williamson: the real plot was something 
smaller, neater, and less crudely horrible than the official version— 
something more on the lines of the beer-cellar attempt against Hitler. 
In particular, the locality was all along confined to the house hired 
by Thomas Percy next the peers’ withdrawing room. Thirdly, the 
Government was nursing the plot in embryonic form as early as 
April 1604. The figure of Thomas Percy, who hired the house in the 
iiveien May, is a sinister one. But the author plumps for Lord 
Monteagle as the obvious agent provocateur who fed the conspirators 
with secret news from the highest sources. 

One may regret that Mr. Ross Williamson has not attempted a map 
of the House of Lords and a timetable of its ceremonies. “Continued 
reference to a diagram,” he says, “is apt to be irritating.”’ Surely there 
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is nothing your connoisseur of detection appreciates more than a good 
diagram? 

But one thing he has done, with skill and understanding. He has 
given the first full and fair account, in popular writing, of the part 


played by the real victim of the plot, Father Henry Garnet. 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


VERSE: NEW, OLD AND SECONDHAND 


Meditations in Verse, by Robert Wilberforce (Catholic Truth Society 
Is 6d). 

Triple mo by William J. Grace (Anno Domini Press, New York). 

Morning Star, by Vera Barclay (R. H. Johns = 

Never in Darkness, by F. J. Friend-Pereira (Catholic Press, Ranchi). 

There is : Valley, by John H. F. McEwen (C. J. Cousland, Edinburgh 
7s 6d). 

Gods with -_ Ears, by Lynette Roberts (Faber 8s 6d). 

The Lost River, by Lawrence Spingarn (Heinemann 8s 6d). 

The Visitor, by Haro Hodson (Heinemann 6s). 

XX Poems, by Philip Larkin (The Author, Queen’s College, Belfast). 

Winged Chariot, by Walter de la Mare (Faber tos 6d). 


M rR. Noyes attributes to Mr. Wilberforce’s work “‘a characteristic 
which is all too often lacking in modern writing, the great 
virtue of complete sincerity,” and he is right on both counts. The 


central theme is that 


the secret of an ordered peace 
Is in the rule Christ taught, 


and the writer is much more interested in that rule than in any of the 
tules of art: so sincerely concerned with it that he takes care to write 
carefully and lucidly: the frills of “‘style” would be out of place here. 
The book is aptly titled and appropriately dedicated “To Hope”; the 
rigorous peat of despair sometimes amounts to insensitiveness: 
that tragic, personal note, that sense of striving against opposition, 
which is found in the great religious poets is conspicuously absent. 
Mr. Grace, too, is more concerned with thought than with poetry; 
but here the poetry gets in the way of the ideas and the ideas certainly 


do not help the poetry along. 


Is this statue the symbol that reconciles my humanity 
To the supernatural insistence of this country? 


—there is much too much thinking, there are far too many words 
everywhere. 


= 
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Miss Barclay also tends to argue overmuch; the writing lacks 
inventiveness but has the great quality (in this kind of verse perhaps 
the greatest possible) of p expression. Mr. Friend-Pereira, on the 
other hand, is only too inventive—in the unhappiest of ways. No 
doubt the sincerity referred to by Mr. Noyes is here, but the writer 
almost manages to conceal the fact through the perversity of his 
style. The long title-piece is crammed with over-strained metaphor 
and modernistic devices rub shoulders with the old poeticisms. 
Mr. Friend-Pereira speaks of men, “their lips dropping anodyne 
slogans . . . ontologically self-contradictory”; “Is, in fact,” he asks, 
“their progress progress or regress?” “Power and money . . . What 
are they worth, being phony, not funny?” It is sad to see right ideas 
soiled in their expression. Though perhaps there is something worse 
than that here: a loud rhetorical irony that savours, most inappro- 
priately, of arrogance. 

Mr. McEwen has the type of cultivated mind that we have met 
before in public figures (he has been a Member of Parliament and 
Under-Secretary of State for Scotland) ; obviously well-read, sonnets, 
ballads, epigrams and translations come equally easily to him. The 
latter seem to me more “original” than his own poems, though what 
I most enjoyed were the epigrams. Within the limitations set by the 
form the author achieves interesting rhythms which elsewhere yield 
to conventional models; this one is called “Migrants’’: 


The village elders when the sun is low, 

sit leaning on their sticks and talking, so 
above them sit the swallows in a row 
waiting for the south wind, waiting to go. 


VERSE: NEW, OLD AND SECONDHAND 


Miss Lynette Roberts’ long poem is a very different kettle of fish. 
Some of the fish are rather old: 


CONCLAMATION. 
Kom-pungk’-shun . . 


Or, if it seems unfair to quote like this: 


Who was to be ring carrier for Jerrymandering 
Gerontocracy. The officer yellow with argyria? 


COMPUNCTION. 


Soldiers seldom suffered from this; for silver 
Scarcely smoothed their palm. CoNGRIEVED. CONSTRAINED. 
CONDEMNED. Subversive (?) for humanity blast this 

And much else besides. Hell would chill a chitter 

Chatter at the sight of their conflowing misery. 
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Joyce and Pound, it seems to me, have explored the limits of these 
blind alleys. Is there any point, now, in routing about in their corners? 
This poem in no way goes further than Joyce or Pound: it certainly 
does not go as far. Admittedly there are fine fragments: 


Men nettled with pie-powdered feet, angry 
As rooks on their pernickety beds . . . 


but the poem seems to me essentially a highly developed amalgam of 
many of the literary modes that we no longer should have to do 
with: the Poundian externals, the Joycean word-play, esoteric dealings 
with regional folk-lore (here Welsh), recherché language (“shape the 
birdbox trees with neumes”’), the Hopkinsian violence (“. . . . sear 
my swollen breasts, send succour/To sift and settle me. This the 
labour of it . . .”’), the “‘significant”’ irony: 

O Love was there no barddoniaeth? 

No billing birds to be—coinheritor? 


It is not that I fail to appreciate the seriousness of Miss Roberts’ 
intention, or her courage. She has undertaken a sizeable work, an 
heroic poem, not a sheaf of lyrics or a handful of free verse. Even so, 
and putting aside the basic question of her verbal technique, there 
are other objections to be made. This is a short long poem, after all, 
and, all the more because of its philosophical intention, it has need of 
a hard central core of reference by which the relevance of the parts 
must be judged. I cannot perceive the relevance of the Welsh flag 
pulled down by English soldiers (in Part I), nor why the wrecked 
plane is described as “semitic wings”: the adjective evokes various 
strong associations which the author’s note—“Not enough is said of 
the active part Jews took in this war. It is for this reason and no other, 
that I refer to a plane piloted by Jews’’—still has not suppressed. A 
number of her symbolic images (for example, Bézique in Part III) 
simply do not work in the way that, according to the author’s notes, 
they are supposed to. In Part JII occur the lines, 


On this vitreous monochrome of a plain 
A striped rhizome cat fled across the estuary 


—there is a long note on this: “I used rhizome because it is an under- 
ground root just as this wild cat is of an underground root and lives 
in the undergrowth. I also had an image of a yellow striped cat: and 
rhizome is used throughout the country for yellow dyes. There is 
also something about the jungle in the sound and spelling of the word 
rhizome. Wild cats are still found in Wales.” A lot of explanation 
but, it appears to me, not an iota of justification. 


If these objections seem pedantic and unimaginative, I can only 
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plead that Gods with Stainless Ears has a forcefulness, a thoroughness, 
about it that makes it well worth detailed criticism as well as general 
consideration. It impresses me as dangerous, because so thoroughly 
reactionary. True, there is little in contemporary poetry to suggest 
new directions, little that is as confident in its own way as Miss Roberts 
is in hers. Even so, it is no use pretending that the way back is the way 
forward. 


The Lost River, selected poems of an American poet, is full of 
intelligence; but intelligence, like good sentiments, is not enough. 
Mr. Spingarn’s work impresses at first but palls on continued reading. 
He employs only two rhythmic modes: a formal short-line movement 
and a long-line movement a little nearer prose. In both measures he is 
fluent and clear, but the result is monotonous. The river of the title- 
poem is symbolic, and again the symbol is over-worked: thought 
achieves a comparative turn of speed, while poetic symbol lags behind: 
in the poet’s words, “this argument was much involved.” The poet 
must make up his mind: Am I going to write philosophy or am I 

oing to write poetry? Wholeheartedly choosing the latter he may 

d that he has come somewhere near to achieving the former as 
well; but if he consciously sets out to do both together he will almost 
always end with a double failure. 

Mr. Hodson’s volume begins badly with some rather arty drawings 
and ends well with a comic dog (on the dust-cover) by Lilliput’s 
“haro.”’ It is difficult to form a clear conception of what lies in between. 
Sometimes reminiscent of Edward Thomas at his less distinguished, 
these poems are, as the dust-cover remarks, “innocent of obscurity.” 
Most of them belong to the category of higher magazine verse. 

It is Mr. Larkin’s that is, immediately, the most impressive of these 
collections. The author—whose novel, A Girl in Winter, must have 
interested many on its publication in 1947—has that respect for 
language which is beginning to look old-fashioned these days; he 

ersuades words into being poetry, he does not bully them. This 
ittle pamphlet whets the appetite: it is to be hoped that some publisher 
will take the hint. In the meanwhile, to quote one poem in its entirety 
will be more useful than praise or blame. It is prefaced with a quotation 
from Mayhew’s London Labour and the London Poor: “Of course I was 
drugged, and so heavily I did not regain my consciousness till the 
next morning. I was horrified to discover that I had been ruined, and 
for some days I was inconsolable, and cried like a child to be killed 
or sent back to my aunt”: 

Even so distant, I can taste the grief, 

Bitter and sharp with stalks, he made you gulp. 
The sun’s occasional print, the brisk brief 
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Worry of wheels along the street outside 
Where bridal London bows the other way, . 
And light, unanswerable and tall and wide, 
Forbids the scar to heal, and drives 

Shame out of hiding. All the unhurried day 
Your mind lay open like a drawer of knives. 


Slums, years, have buried you. I would not dare 
Console you if I could. What can be said, 
Except that suffering is exact, but where 

Desire takes charge, readings will grow erratic? 
For you would hardly care 

That you were less deceived, out on that bed, 
Than he was, stumbling up the breathless stair 
To burst into fulfilment’s desolate attic. 


Mr. de la Mare has long ago been set in his special niche in the 
contemporary pantheon: he is Master of the Fairy Garden, “‘our 
greatest living lyric poet” as the dust-cover says, but rarely amenable 
to those who investigate the Spirit of the Times. Winged Chariot 
deserves a less ambiguous praise. The style is varied, but often compact, 
economical and pointed, sometimes gracefully colloquial; whimsy is 
fairly well under control; and the English, despite those little eighteenth- 
century poeticisms, has a decency which our modernists are in no 
position to sneer at. 


The poet compares the hour-glass with the mechanical clock: 
A subtler language stirs in whispering sands: 


That double ovoid of translucent glass; 
The tiny corridor through which they pass, 
Shaping a crescent cone where nothing was, 


Which mounts in exquisite quiet as the eye 
Watches its myriad molecules slip by; 
While, not an inch above, as stealthily, 


A tiny shallowing on the surface seen 
Sinks to a crater where a plane has been. 
Could mutability be more serene? 


Still, this leisurely, discursive meditation is, I suppose, essentially a 
minor work—though a major example of its kind. It deserves the 


beautiful paper and typography that the publisher has found for it. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


CONFUCIUS 


CONFUCIUS 


Religion in China, by E. R. Hughes and K. Hughes (Hutchinson 
7s 6d). 

Confucius, The Man and the Myth, by H. G. Creel (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul 25s). 

Confucius and Christ, by L. Sherley-Price (Dacre: A. C. Black 21s). 


tT? first of these three books gives us a lucid and fascinating account 
of the history of religion in China. Starting with the popular 
religion of primitive times, it outlines the beginnings of Confucianism 
and Taoism in the sixth century B.c.; traces its development down to 
the Han era in the third century B.c., when Shih Huang Ti became 
China’s “First Emperor” and the Canon of China’s sacred writings, 
its “Thirteen Classics,” was definitively recognized as the basis of 
Chinese religion; shows how in the first century A.D. Buddhism began 
to spread throughout China, and to establish there numerous monas- 
teries and nunneries, which with their ornate sculpture and richly 
painted frescoes contrasted strangely with the stately simplicity of 
Confucianist shrines, and to the Chinese soul often made a strong 
appeal; until in the Sung era—g60-1279—it evoked a reaction, known 
as Neo-Confucianism, in which many traits of both Buddhism and 
Taoism were blended with the more naturalistic tenets of Confucius and 
with the emphasis which he laid on the moral life of the good citizen. 
Meanwhile Christianity, with its strong sense of the continuity of past 
with present and with its devotion to the dead, had also made an 
impression on the Chinese mind, and there was a time during the 
seventeenth century when it almost looked as if China might have been 
converted to Christianity, had not its missionaries quarrelled and dis- 
puted about the extent to which ancestor-worship, inherent in the 
Christian’s devotion to the saints, is compatible with Chinese practices. 
From the lucid and learned work of E. R. and K. Hughes one gains 
the impression that while the Chinese are deeply attached to their own 
tradition, they have none the less throughout the centuries shown 
themselves capable of understanding and even of adopting the beliefs 
of other peo * provided they are expounded by disinterested teachers, 
such as Confucius was, and not mingled with the profit-making motive, 
as they were when Protestants in the early nineteenth century first 
came to realize that Christ intended his religion to be world-wide. 
Matteo Ricci, the head of the Jesuit mission in the opening years of 
the seventeenth century, having studied the early Confucian texts, said 
of Neo-Confucianism “This is not Confucius!” To emphasize this 
point and to distinguish the real Confucius from the legends and 
accretions which grew up in profusion in the centuries which followed 
his death in 479 B.C., is the main purpose of Professor Creel’s Confucius, 
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The Man and the Myth. For his main sources he relies on the Analects, 
which record conversations between Confucius and his disciples, and 
on the Mencius, a work written by a philosopher of that name, who 
was born about a century after Confucius died. Confucius was prob- 
ably the first man ever to become a teacher by profession, and his aim 
in teaching was to train any man, whether rich or poor, peasant or 
noble, who would stay with him, how to fill node an office of 
state. By study, self-discipline, and the practice of virtue they were to 
develop, each in his own manner, that goodness which is inherent in 
every man. They were to look neither for rewards nor honours, but 
to seek simply and solely the welfare of the governed, and to be fearless 


- in condemning abuses even in high places, for only if a man himself 


be virtuous will those he rules willingly refrain from vice. And for all 
this their reward was to be simply peace of soul in the consciousness of 
having done right. 

Thus it was not in another world that Confucius thought that virtue 
would be rewarded, but rather in this. He believed that his mission 
came from Heaven, and looked upon it as the source of his strength 

ainst which his enemies were powerless; but the Heaven in which 
Confucius believed, says Professor Creel, was but “an impersonal 
ethical force, a cosmic counterpart of the ethical sense in man, a 
guarantee that somehow there is sympathy with man’s sense of right 
in the very nature of the universe.” True, Confucius took an almost 
childish delight in religious ceremonies, but he did so because in them 
he saw embodied the rules of courtesy which every gentleman should 
observe: in themselves they were of little worth nor, though Confucius 
often spoke with reverence of antiquity, is there any evidence that it 
was either from antiquity or from his immediate predecessors that he 
derived his ideas. They were his own, and it was on his disciples that 
he relied for their propagation, not on writing, for there is no evidence 
that he ever wrote anything. Nor yet, though his followers were soon 
‘pe to high office, did he himself ever hold any office, save for a 

rief space, one of minor importance. 

This being so, it is easy to see how legend has come to hide and 
distort the real Confucius, but difficult to understand how he came to 
exercise so ew an influence on Chinese thought and tradition. 
It was probably due to the “single principle” which pervaded the 


“Way” taught; to his “conviction that antagonism and suspicion, 
strife and suffering were largely unnecessary,” to his belief that “men’s 
true interests did not conflict but complemented each other, that war 
and injustice and exploitation injured those who profited by them as 
well as those they caused to suffer,” for this was the thread that ran 
through all of Confucius’ thinking. Allegiance to principle rather than 
to persons lay at the root of Confucius’ conception of th 


e duties of an 
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officer of state. It was this that led eventually to the setting up of a 
body of censors who for two thousand years were there to criticize 
derelictions of duty by any official or even by the Emperor himself. 
It also accounts for Sun Yat-sen’s plan for the Constitution of the 
modern Republic of China, for he found that in Western democracies 
two functions were lacking—that of criticizing and impeaching 
officials guilty of corruption, and that of examining candidates for 
office with a view to putting the administration in the hands only of 
those who were upright and capable. 

Professor Creel’s treatise is not only a work of scholarship, but also 
a work which should prove to be of value to those who are interested 
in the theory of government. Mr. Sherley-Price’s essay on Confucius 
and Christ, on the other hand, is of a very different character. Though 
he frequently quotes both from the Analects and from the Mencius, and 
is well aware that much that has been said of Confucius is false, his 
account of Confucius’ life and teaching would scarce be acceptable to 
so critical a scholar as Professor Creel. That there are similarities 
between the attitude of Christ and of Confucius toward sincerity, 
hypocrisy, the importance of the individual and his duty toward his 
neighbour, no one can fail to recognize; but, whereas the main purpose 
of Confucius was to teach men how to become virtuous and competent 
ministers of State, Christ says scarce anything about politics. His aim 
was to reveal to men the nature of God, in whom Confucius had at 
most but a vague belief, and to teach them how to attain a salvation 
which to Confucius would have meant nothing at all. Mr. Sherley- 
Price is well aware of this, and to the difference between Christ’s 
teaching and that of Confucius again and again calls our attention. He 
none the less believes the likeness sufficient to justify us in regarding the 
teaching of Confucius as a praeparatio evangelii. Whether he is right in 
this the reader must decide for himself after he has read the long and 
learned discussion recently published by the Dacre Press. Incidentally I 
would point out that the reader who looks for a discussion of the in- 
fluence which Communism now exercises in China in either of the three 
works I am reviewing will be sadly disappointed. Lest J. WALKER 


COMMEMORATIVE VOLUMES 


Jacques Maritain. Son oeuvre philosophique (Bibliothéque de la Revue 


Thomiste; Paris, Desclée de Brouwer). 
Teoresi. Volume commemorativo dedicato a Maurice Blondel (Amminis- 


trazione di Teoresi, Via Concezione 8, Messina L.1500). 
any history of the revival of Thomism in modern times Jacques 


Maritain is bound to occupy one of the most important positions: 
his services to Catholic thought have been immense, and one does not 
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have to agree with all his philosophical ideas in order to recognize the 
fact. It was, then, a happy thought on the part of the editors of the 
Revue Thomiste to arrange for the publication of the volume mentioned 
above. 

The volume begins with a number of Hommages, one of which is 
from the pen of Etienne Gilson. But the greater part of the work is 
taken up by a series of “Studies” by various authors. These essays, 
which are preceded by a full bibliography of Maritain’s writings, are 
not simply expositions of Maritain’s thought: inspired by his thought, 
they develop it. And no better compliment could be paid to the 
veteran philosopher. Among the contributors Charles Journet writes 
on “a Christian philosophy of history and culture,” Olivier Lacombe 
on political philosophy, Louis Gardet on “natural mysticism,’’ Aimé 
Forest on knowledge and love, Thomas Calmel on “the frontiers of 
poetry,” Roland Dalbiez on liberty and Marie-Vincent Leroy on 
speculative knowledge. This is a rich and ample banquet; and it 
reminds us that Maritain has not confined his attention to purely 
academic philosophical themes. One of his great services is to have 
shown the relevance of Thomist principles to political and sociological 
problems; and one of his most interesting essays is that (contained in 
Redeeming the Time) dealing with “natural mysticism,” a theme 
developed in a stimulating manner in the volume under review by 
Louis Gardet. 

The philosophy of Maurice Blondel, who died in 1949, is of a 
different type to that of Maritain. Though nobody would question 
his profound faith and piety, Blondel at one time incurred a certain 
amount of suspicion through his philosophical writings. However, 
Blondel weathered the storms successfully; and now it is possible to 
form a calm judgment about the value and potentialities of his method. 
The volume of Teoresi which is dedicated to his memory and which 
represents the issues of the periodical for the year 1950 will facilitate 
the forming of such a judgment. It begins with a hitherto unpublished 
piece by Blondel on “the meaning, possibility and necessity of our 
method,” and it ends with two moving discourses delivered on the 
occasion of his death by professors of philosophy in the faculty of 
letters at Aix-en-Provence. The bulk of the volume consists of sixteen 
essays on different aspects of his thought. There are contributions in 
French by Louis Bourdet, Jean Guitton, André Hayen, Jean Lacroix 
and others, while Italian contributions include essays on Blondel and 
history by C. Cipriani, on “a philosophy of human insufficiency” by 
Antonio Renda and on Blondel’s “reform” in the manner of pursuing 
philosophy by Vincenzo La Via, the editor of Teoresi. The Italian 
article on Blondelian realism by Auguste Valensin is a translation from 
the original French. As the ttle of Fr. Hayen’s article (L’inachévement 
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du Blondélisme et ses exigences) indicates, the philosophy of Blondel is 
not a finished “system.” But there will doubtless always be some who 
are dissatisfied with the very abstract and impersonal character of 
philosophy as it is often presented and with the attempt to philoso- 

hize as if one were practically a religiously-neutral and almost absolute 
mind, and those who think on these lines may well find profound 


inspiration and stimulus in the philosophy of Blondel. 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 
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Pope Pius XII, by Ian Olav Smit. Adapted into English by James H. 
Vanderveldt, O.F.M. (Burns and Oates 16s). 


T has been said that the biography of a living person should never 
I undertaken by anyone but himself. A king may write his memoirs 
if ill-fortune should send him into exile, but popes no longer abdicate 
and it would be surprising to see a reigning pontiff become his own 
biographer. The biography of a living pope has some inevitable 
limitations but the reader who does not expect too much will find 
within the three hundred pages of this book many facts which will 
help him to a better understanding of contemporary Europe. But 
certain defects could have been avoided and from a literary point of 
view the book suffers from containing too many quotations. The 
smaller details of His Holiness’s private life do not escape Mgr. Smit’s 
attention. We are told how much the Pope’s breakfast costs and what 
he eats at it. Pius XII uses an electric razor. This raises in our minds 
the question whether the day will ever come again when the Pope’s 
valet may be a person of greater importance than the office which he 
holds would seem to suggest. Gaetano Moroni, who shaved Gregory 
XVI, was such and so was Leo XIII’s valet, Pio Centra. Pius XII links 
together the two world wars. For, as Mgr. Pacelli, he was selected by 
Benedict XV to initiate his movement for bringing the first one to 
an end by means of a peace based on compromise. That policy did 
not succeed, but William II himself, as impotent against the military 
clique as was the Nuncio, after Mgr. Pacelli had lunched with him at 
imperial headquarters at Kreuznach, penned a worthy tribute to his 
guest, whom he described as being of “aristocratic, likeable and 
distinguished appearance, with great intelligence and impeccable 
manners, the Pi. model of a high prelate of the Catholic Church,” 
Humpurey J. T. JOHNSON 
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The Wood-Engravings of Reynolds Stone, by Myfanwy Piper (Art and 
Technics tos 6d). 


EYNOLDS STONE is now generally recognized as one of the 
R feremost contemporary wood-engravers. As a heraldic artist he 
is in the true line of Sherborn, with the difference that he works in a 
more difficult medium. He is no less expert in a style of calligraphic 
lettering and ornament derived ultimately from the great sixteenth- 
century writing-masters, Arrighi, Brun, and Palatino. His engraved 
vignettes, if less immediately striking, are always attractive and exe- 
cuted with the skill that one would expect from a practised disciple of 
Linton and Bewick. 

The art of wood-engraving is fortunately in a much healthier state 
today than it was a generation ago, and in Stone’s case recognition 
has been neither tardy nor grudging. It is to be hoped that someone 
will draw up a catalogue raisonné of his now considerable output before 
the less important items become lost to view in the limbo of con- 
temporary letterpress. The present volume is not that, but it is an 
excellent introduction to his work. In a text of just the right length 
and detail, Myfanwy Piper gives a clear account of his career and of 
the friends and teachers who have influenced him. Among these, Eric 
Gill and Stanley Morison have played a notable part. The book is 
generously illustrated with over a hundred and twenty examples of his 
work. Most of them are in the original dimensions; where reduction 
has been necessary, the size of the original should be, but is not, 
mentioned. In a second edition the block of the royal arms engraved 
for The Times might well be superseded by the smaller but even more 
brilliant version of the same arms lately executed for His Majesty’s 
Printers. H. P. R. FINBERG 


The Military Orchid: A Mine of Serpents: The Goose Cathedral, by 
Jocelyn Brooke (The Bodley Head 8s 6d, 10s 6d, 9s 6d). 


fe first of these three books is a second impression and we are 
glad to have it. Though none of the books is strictly an auto- 
biography, yet large parts of each must be, and, to our thinking, by 


far the best of each consists of the resurrection—it is more than a | 


memory—of the author’s childhood. Aloof from the ordinary interests 
and conventions of boyhood, he had a really miraculous devotion to 
flowers, and so delicate is his touch, so magical the light in which he 
sees things, that he makes us absorb a great deal of erudition without 
minding in the least. After a section about his schooldays (more 
original than most of such records) he finds himself doing medical 
service in Cyrenaica and then in Sicily and Italy. He wishes to be a 
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rt andi truthful writer and therefore defaces the extreme beauty of his de- 
scriptions of the Italian countryside with much army vulgarity: we 

c remember his allusion to “‘an ostrich-like defensiveness, like Housman 
f the# with his footnotes to Manilius”; though there is nothing of the 
ust he ostrich in Mr. Brooke, he certainly defends his extreme sensitivity; 
‘$ 11 2 ¥ but he seeks his defences in the wrong place. The second book reveals 
‘aphic § that fireworks too enchanted him and the Big Rocket almost replaces 
enth- F the Military Orchid. There are more delightful pages about Italy: but, 
woe since Mr. Waugh, no one need write, perhaps, about “decadent” 
©Xe- 1 Oxford. The third book once more consists of detached episodes, the 
ple of army, travel, and pictures of persons drawn both gently and acutely. 
Only the deeper depths within the author seem never to have been 


"State stirred. 


ution 
1eone 
efore | The Foundling, by Francis Cardinal Spellman (Hutchinson gs 6d). 
con ESPITE Callista and Fabiola, we are not accustomed to Cardinals 
wale Dhtriting novels, let alone good novels. A Catholic is apt to think 
ngth | of Eminence as the Unapproachable and that he must not so much 
nd of 2s nibble at the sacred scarlet. Criticize? Well, Leo XIII opened the 
Eric } door when he wrote Latin verses, though none but the clergy are likely 
ok 18 ¥ to have to mourn when they recite them. We are, too, accustomed by 
of his) now to laymen writing very good and remorseless novels about the 
ction f clergy; but here is a novel which is not only a good story but which 
a, oka to “do good” on a very wide scale if only because it establishes 
aved } the true Catholic position as regards the “coloured’’ people, which 
nore § still matters very much in America, and “Protestants,” who, as such, 
mys | mate less and less to anyone, and Jews, who matter to everyone. 
BERG } This book is a revelation of how a priest, even one who has become 
a Cardinal, can understand human nature (which no one can, unless 
) he is soaked with the supernatural). It tells a charming love-story— 
, by | in fact, two such stories—without feeling it necessary to squirm ami 
the squalid. It understands babies and young children and therefore 
admits sentiment which most modern novelists or poets dare not do, 


> are 
uto- } 80 fearful are they of the reproach of sentimentalism. Here at any rate 
, by | we have a story by a man who has travelled all over the world, who, 
an a | While remaining American, looks at none of it through coloured 
rests | glasses, and who shows what happens when Catholics —_ to apply 
n to | the great principles constantly affirmed in papal Encyclicals. I say 


» he } nothing about his understanding of music, or of his torment when he 
reflects on the fate of the multitudes of parentless children today. In 
1ore | America, the rights of his book go to the New York Foundling 
lical | Hospital; here, its royalties go to po Princess Elizabeth’s Day Com- 
bined London Appeal, and in other countries to similar organizations. 
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The Prodigal Father, by Edith Saunders (Longmans 18s). 


SAUNDERS’ S brilliance and restrained irony render readable 
a story which could otherwise be nothing but distasteful, indeed 
revolting. Michelet is said to have called the elder Dumas one of the 
forces of nature: certainly his energy could be astounding, but that is 
different from industry. In 1844, the year of Monte Cristo and the 
Three Musketeers, nearly forty octavo volumes had appeared under his 
name, “many of them needing research,” and in 1845-6, sixty. Clearly 
he had an army of young men working for him, whose pages he 
might touch up a little if he so much as read them. This is not really 
like the practice of renaissance painters, who allowed pupils to paint 
more, or less, of a picture, poe then added their own genius to the 
whole: for they were pupils and were not prevented from a career of 
their own, whereas Dumas was almost a slave-trader. He was also 
unthinkably vain, irresponsible, selfish, a liar and licentious. He com- 
pletely disregarded his Ee little son (to say nothing of his wife) till 
in spite of everything the boy grew up and became a sort of exhibit. 
The young Alexandre reached his garish glory chiefly as the accredited 
lover (among a hundred others, provided they could pay) of Marie 
Duplessis, the Dame aux Camélias, who, after her sorry death, became 
a literary asset. It would be untrue to say that France had learnt 
nothing since 1789, but Paris certainly had not; fatally, 1848 arrived, 
and, perhaps no less fatally, 1914. The vivid description of the Paris of 
theatres and drawing-rooms—insanely extravagant, brutally selfish, 
vulgar (as luxury always is and as France should never be)—must not 

e us forget that this was, too, the era when so many heroic women 
created new religious Congregations, or devoted their lives to quite 
recently created ones, and one is genuinely sorry that even a picture of 
actresses like George, Rachel, others who led up to Bernhardt herself, 
should not have hinted that outside its pitiable framework existed a 
whole world of honourable and self-sacrificing men and women who 
make France deserve a whole re-writing of her modern history. It was 
not all women who collected the cigar-stubs and drank the tea-dregs 
left by the actor or artist of the hour, nor are we forgetting that in 
that vitiated sphere you will find many a de Musset, a Chateaubriand, 
a sex-and-religion-haunted f ys like Liszt. But if this is the same 


author as that of a book called Lourdes (1940), we cannot but distrust ; 


her interpretation of the Dumas world, so virulently biased is the 
latter book. It is impossible to conceive a greater distortion of the 
psychology of Bernadette herself, or of the religious history of 
the previous half-century. 
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La Vie d’Une Amitié: ma correspondance avec l’abbé Mugnier 1911- 
1944, Vol. I, by Princesse Marthe Bibesco (Plon). 


HE ABBE MUGNIER, who died in Paris on 1st March, 1944, was 
T: famous figure in French society. The priest who sent Huysmans 
to La Trappe and the confessor to many outstanding French personali- 
ties, he was noted for his goodness, his rare intellectual qualities, and 
his wit. Only France could produce so complex a character, for these 
letters reveal that, in spite of his worldly connections, he always 
remained a saintly man, moved by a great compassion for his fellow 
human beings. Indeed the Abbé Mugnier carried on a fine tradition: 
he would have been equally at home in Versailles as he was in the 
political and social salons of Paris. 

In editing this correspondence, which covers the period of thirty- 
three years from 1911 to 1944, Princess Bibesco has managed to ei 
a whale vanished epoch as well as the spirit and personality of a remark- 
able man. Readers of Marcel Proust will be fascinated by her long 
introduction which paints the Parisian background to the Abbé’s life. 
Here appear such fsbalous characters as Robert de Montesquiou, the 
Comtesse Greffhule, and a host of literary and social figures. But the 
main interest of this first volume, which is to be followed by a second, 
lics in the letters themselves. The Abbé and the Princess were united 
by many mutual interests. Both intellectual Catholics, they were deeply 
read in the writings of the Church, and bothshareda passionate admiration 
for Chateaubriand, Mémoires d’outre-tombe being their literary bible. 

The Princess, during the period covered in this volume, was a great 
traveller. The lovely young Rumanian wandered about Europe like an 
errant nymph, and many of these letters are dated from Rome, Venice, 
Granada, and London. Whenever possible the two correspondents 
would quote apt passages from their beloved Chateaubriand. Some of 
the most interesting pages describe a visit which the two friends made 
to Great Britain in 1927. The Abbé was intrigued and fascinated by the 
vastness of London, which he found “grown up, by itself, like a 
forest.” And when he was taken round the House of Lords, which 
reminded him of the Sacristy of Nétre-Dame, he remarked to one of 
his noble guides: “Ah! Milord, ce n’est pas étonnant que la politique 
soit une religion en Angleterre, puisque vous la faites dans des églises!”’ 

But the whole book is full of subtly-observed thoughts and vivid 
sidelights on the contemporary scene, and the spirit of the Abbé 
Mugnier, brilliant but humane, shines forth from its pages. Princess 
Bibesco quotes one of his sayings: ““One must learn to love the ideal of 
others” as typical of the man, and she stresses his innate humility and 
tolerance. La Vie d’Une Amitié is a moving and fine tribute to a 
remarkable Catholic priest. 
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The Dividing Stream, by Francis King (Longmans 12s 6d). 


HE isolation, one from another, of members of a group united 
by circumstances and relationships is the theme of this novel. A | 
handful of English and American visitors to Florence and a group of | 
children make up the characters, and between them move two | 
Italian boys, half-children, linking both groups with 
the life of Italy, poverty-stricken, tender, hopeless and cruel by turns. 
The work reminds one of E. M. Forster, by the setting, the treat- 
ment of certain characters, but chiefly by a sense of significance per- 
ceived in particular things—a sunflower, a broken leaf, sun upon 
water. The opening and closing scenes are crossed and recrossed by 
running water, but it is “bank-dividing,” and the people, like islands, 
are sundered and not united by their lives. The end promises no con- 
joining, to continue Quarles’ phrase. “They looked happy . . . the 
water between them.”’ But from the poetry and confidence of this 
work we may hope to see the writer voyage in the future beyond the 
islands and strike a continent. 


Another Kind, by Anthony West (Eyre and Spottiswoode 12s 6d). 


ost authors resent being regarded as having written a roman a 
Mit. but we end by wondering whether Mr. West has not 
written one. Walter Jackson, married to Margery and father of a boy 
and girl, picks up and falls in love with Anne, a prostitute. Neither has 
any sense of duty to God or man, which may account for his behavin 
like the lowest cad to Margery. She, unable to fall out of love wit 
him, decides on a ménage a trois in the house where Anne and Walter 
are living, and brings i children there. This occupies over a third of 
the book, and the story (despite the extreme beauty of the scenery) 
remains flat unless we are meant to see in Walter and Anne the rootless, 
or uprooted, products of the last war. Then, a sudden awakening. A 
long spell of socialist misgovernment, timid when not spiteful, issues 
into a series of strikes, and these into civil war. Walter, bankrupt and 
defeatist, joins with a dissolute squire in a racket which they call 
NPR—Non-Partisan Relief—alleged to bring food to the helpless in 
starving towns. They succeed so richly that they must create a gang of 
youths who, having missed the last war, are determined not to be out of 
this party. Before drowning in the morass of treachery and blood, 
Walter does one kind act, and has one flash of God. The boy Francis and 
Anne are left alive, conscious that the rest had been ‘‘another kind’’; he 
and she wanted a different sort of thing; but neither their religion (if 
any) nor their memories had anything to tell them about it. 
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FOR SAFE AND QUICK RELIEF OF PAIN 


NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
@ = the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from The Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 428. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 
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